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How Much Did 
Your Writing Improve 


In 1946? 


How much did your income go up? 
Is that all you expect to earn? 


The opportunities are here. Every day editors are 
buying material and paying in accordance with its 
worth. If you are not getting all you want, maybe 
you should take advantage of Palmer Institute’s train- 
ing—basic training for highest pay writing in a// 
fields: fiction, articles, radio writing. 


Gertrude Atherton Says 


“Everyone has to learn and the most practical, eco- 
nomical, time-saving way I know to Jearn writing is 
Palmer Institutes method. Beginners avoid disap- 
pointment—experienced writers improve ability.” 

Here's how some Palmer Institute students and 
graduates are doing. 


Thanks Palmer for Second Book Order 


“It took me three years to write my first book—be- 
fore taking the Palmer course. I revised it according 
to the first few Palmer Lessons I studied and it sold. 
The editor has asked me for another book. Thanks to 
Palmer, I am beginning this one with greater confi- 
dence.’’—Cecile Pepin Edwards, West Medway, Mass. 


Re-slants 1 Article for 3 Sales 


“It was a lucky day for me when I enrolled in the 
Palmer Institute. After only a half dozen lessons | 
have sold my first article. I rewrote it and sold it 
to another magazine. Again, for the third time, it is 
in the hands of the publishers. The success I am hav- 
ing with my first commercial writing has been due to 
the Palmer Correspondence Course and the helpful su- 
pervision received from the staff.’’-—Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Halburnt, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


1 Sale Pays For Course 


Do you wish to celebrate with me? The news! I 
hove just had a story accepted by Fiction House. The 
price received will pay for a full Palmer Institute 
course in Short Story Writing. This is my first sale 
and I haven't as yet completed the course. Do you 
wonder that I am thrilled? Your help,*I consider, 
has been invaluable to me.’ Roswell Hamilton, Sac- 
ramento, California. 

Why not find out how we can help you increase 
your ability, your income—from part time or full 
time writing ? 

FREE 
BOOK Palmer Institute of Authorship. Since 1917 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Desk G47 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 

Writing Salable Stories,’’ explaining how your train- 

ing helps new writers get started. This request is 

er~ fidential. No salesman will call. 

Miss 

Mr.. 

Mrs. 

Address 


City. .... Zone___ 


fi 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT. 


FICTION 

RADIO 

ENGLISH 

JOURNALISM 

ARTICLE & FEATURE 
MYSTERY & DETECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 
PUBLICITY 
NEWSPAPER 

SCREEN 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


Established in 1923 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual man- 
uscript criticism Personal, directed writ- 
ing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, California 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
Students) 


YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 
Write for Sample and Literature 

Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


IT isn’t often that we buy an 
article that boosts the A & J, but 
when you look at the exuberantly 
happy face on our cover this month, 
and learn that William Furr, win- 
ner of a $10,000 award for his 
timely novel, “Tomorrow Achieved,” 


i : Sp, gave large credit for his success to 

hee vee a stack of A & J's, you will, I 
think, forgive us. 

Bartlett I remember when the announce- 


ment of the award was first made. 
“William Furr?” I said to John. ‘Why, he’s the sub- 
scriber who bought a bundle of back numbers and 
then after awhile bought more. They must have 
heiped him win!” I added jokingly. 

When I found they did, I couldn’t resist getting 
his story—for who among you wouldn't like to learn 
how to win a $10,000 award? You'll learn quite a 
bit about Mr. Furr in his article. 

AAA 

When Ernie Phillips (“Develop That Plot-Germ!’’) 
wrote us that he was settling in Vermont and starting 
an agency, John and I smiled. We smiled at the idyl- 
lic picture Ernie painted of life in the country while 
summer still warmed the peaceful Vermont landscape. 
Our smiles broadened as we thought cf one vsed to 
Sunny California thawing a frozen pump in below- 
zero temperatures, facing a New England blizzard 
watting days for the mail carrier to go through. 

We wondered what had possessed Ernie to settle in 
Vermont (much as I love that state of my youth). 
We had forgotten the apartment shortaze in New 
York! 

Rut Ernie has enjoyed Vermont where my last let- 
ter ‘skiied in a few davs late due to the storm.’’ Back 
of him is a long record of sales made during 25 years 
of active production. He “went through the whole 
writing mill,’”’ he told us, “Sunday school, trade iour- 
nal, confession, Westerns, sports, sea, mystery. adven- 
ture.” At one time it took seven pen-names to take 
care of all the material he was producing for Street & 
Smith alone. But when the depression hit. he ex- 
ploded, too. He started a cacti and succulent nursery: 
soid it when its demands grew bevond bounds. Now 
he is getting a real thrill out of developing young 
wiiters. ‘More fascinating than individual sales,” he 


says. 
AAA 
Harold Helfer (“Writing What Comes Naturally’) 
used to freeze at the typewriter, even as you and TI. 
when he turned from his regular work, newspaper 
writing, to what he wanted to do, fiction. Eventually 
he 1ealized that in order to do salable fiction he was 
going to have to “let go,” relax, write as freely and 
easily as he did when he was turning out his news- 
paper stuff. Now you'll see Mr. Helfer of Arlington, 
Virginia, in Nation’s Business, Esquire, Sir. St. An- 
thony Messenger, This Month, and many other good- 
paying magazines. Knowing youngsters as we do, we 
presume that Haroldjo, his son, and Jo Ann, his 
daughter, are conducive to relaxation when Daddy 
writes at home! 
AAA 


‘I met one happy man over at the Chicago His- 
torical Society the other day,’” wrote Dick, our young- 
est son, who is taking graduate work in history at 
University of Chicago, and who worked one year in 
the National Archives in Washington, D. C. The man 
wa» Paul Angle, head of the society, whose “The Lin- 
Reader,’”’ published by Rutgers University Press. 
was the February choice of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. Five hundred thousand copies of the book are 
in print. Only once before has a University press had 
a Rook-of-the-Month Club selection. 

AAA 


When I wrote Jay Gary, editor of Furniture Age. 
of John’s passing, he revlied: ‘For 30 years I have 
been editing copy with the name Bartlett in the upper 
left hand corner and in all that time I have never had 
a kick-back on any Bartlett story. That is the finest 
epitaph I can compose for any writer.” 

Don’t you agree? 
AA 


Southwest Writers’ Conference, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, is justly proud of the fine staff it has lined 
up for its 4th Annual Conference. At the head is 
Dr. John Erskine. The Lecture staff includes James 
Street. author of ‘The Gauntlet’ and other best sell- 
ers; Ruel McDaniel (“Sixteen Years La‘er,’”’ Decem- 
ber, 1946 A & J); Dr. Carlos E. Castaneda, famous 
historian; Louela Grace Erdman (‘‘Characters From 
Real Life.” July, 1946, A & J); Dudley Dobie, col- 
lector of Texana, and Poets Lexie Dean Robertson 
ana Dr. Arthur Sampley. Looking over the staff. 
A & J is proud of it, too! 

AAA 

The many friends of Willard E. Hawkins—and (to 
be trite) they are legion—will be delighted to learn 
that he is handling A & J criticisms for us. I am 
very grateful to Willard. When he wrote. “If there 
is anything I can do, Margaret. let me know” I 
knew he meant it. The criticisms that were stacking 
up were worrying me. I couldn’t take the time for 
them. Willard took them off my hands. Now he 
has rearranged his working hours so that he can 
handle the criticism work regularlv. To those who 
do not know Willard, let me say that he isan un- 
commonly competent, careful, conscientious, - critic, 
whose one desire is to help. 

AA 


William Waller, who contributed “The Jewish 
Market” to our July, 1946, issue, covers ‘““The Negro 
Market” in this issue. Incidentally. Mr. Waller warns 
“Always capitalize Negro.” . John Wilstach (“Be 
Persistent in Submitting’) is an old contributor. ... 
Our May issue will carry our annual Syndicate List. 

. Two books of interest to writers have come to our 
desk recentlv: ‘Literary Prizes and Their Winners” 
(R. R. Bowker Co., N. Y.—$3) a guide to literary 
prizes. beginning with 1939, with a list of their win- 
ners, conditions and rules of each prize contest or 
fellowship; and ‘5000 Words You Should Know.” 
(Review and Herald Publishing Assn., Takoma Park, 
Washington 12, D. C.) compiled by Grenville Kleiser, 
formerly instructor in public speaking at Yale Divin- 
ity School, Yale 


Meal times used to be such happy times for John 
and me. Always we would save up interesting hap- 
penings of the day, interesting letters in the mail, to 

(Continued on Paxe 16) 
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Portrait 


OPEN LETTER 


To: Scott Meredith 


dking 


From: Scott Meredith 


== 
| 
In the months (ree | which have passed since you first decided to advertise, Scott, you've raibled along about one phase 


or another of this literary agenoy of yours -- and it seems to me now, taking stocl: of things, that you've just about covered 


every point. You've mentioned the fact that you represent some of the best-known writers in this comtry and imgland, 
ond you've pointed out that, since your build-'em-up policy was established, you and your staff have given heavy 


attention and brought success to many new writers, You've stated that your offices in Hollywood and London and other cities 


enable you to give world-wide coverage. 
And, since writers talk to writers and these things get around, it is probably well knowm that you bring reasonably promt 
reports, intelligible and detailed advice when material is unsalable, and the best possible rates on sales, 


Now, all this is interesting stuff, Scott, but my point is that it has all been said, That being the case, why go on 


advertising? 


From: Scott Meredith 
To: Scott Meredith 
Well, Scott, that's an interesting question, and fortunately I'm abl: to answer you immediately. You see, Scott, in 


nearly every big city and little tow, there are writers who misht easily become the Somerset Nauchans and 


Faith Baldwins and James Hiltons of the future = except for one thing. It may be that they've got blind spots as far as 


marketing is concerned, and think they're submitting to the right markets: when actually they're submitting to publications 


which never use their sort of stuff, and skipping the markets whicis would leap to accept it. Or it may be some points in 


technique which are holding their sales back, or certain correctable inadequacies of style, 

And while there are writers like that -- men and women who will become top names with the right kind of straightening out 
-- we're going to go on announcing that we're straighten-outers de ‘lure. 

By the way, rest assured that it isn't pure benevolence. It's quite a pleasant sensation banking ten percent of the 


checks we receive for scripts by our present name clients. 


OPEN MEMO 70 THE READER... 


And if the odlong slips of paper your scripts bring back ere rejection slips*% 
We'll be happy to see sone of your work. 


it may be that agency representation is the answer to your particular problems. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth 
Thunder and Roses | of fiction or articles to national magazines, or one 
by Theodore Sturgeon book to a major publisher, within the past year, 

we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American 
sales, 15% on Canadian and British sales, and 20% 
on all other foreign sales. 


Leather-Puser ts Miracle 


py Robert Turner bis, t Pac Mtoe Newcomers: As recompense for working with be- 


by Marie Wileman ginners or newer writers until they earn their keep 
through sales, our reading fee, payable with mate- 
rial sent, is one dollar per thousand words and fi- 
nal fraction (for example, five dollars for a script 
TE SKY of 4,356 words). minimum fee per script, three dol- 
ag lars, $25 for books of all lengths. We drop all fees 
by Douglas <« after we make several sales for new clients. Per- 
sonal collaboration service— where the agency 
works with the writer from plot idea through fin- 
ished script and sale — by arrangement; informa- 
tion upon request. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 

GARY GEARS VP 


Readers Digest 


MEREDITH 


book 
YR. UGLINES 
ttle Fly Cop >Y Morris Horton e 
“YS Literary tyency 
1674 Broadway, Suite 609, New York 19, N. Y. 
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THAT PLOT-GERM! 


| | | DEVELOP 


By ERNIE PHILLIPS 


FAILURE to develop that plot-germ into the full- 
blown plot is, I have come to believe, the logical 
explanation for most of the rejections experienced by 
beginning writers. 

In many stories editors send back, there is excellent 
writing well above par for the average editorial course. 
Some of the authors handle dialogue with a brilliance 
almost to be envied. Others show an extraordinarily 
good ability to present vivid characterization. But, 
mostly, their attempts fail because of insufficient plot. 

Yet plotting isn’t anything over which to stew and 
worry. It isn’t he terribly frightening nightmare so 
many seem to think it is. Boiling it down, plotting 
is scant more tnen a bit of mental gymnastics. To 
illustrate: 


Let’s see what we can whip together in the way of 
a well rounded and evenly balanced plot that will 
produce a story of from four to five thousand words 
that'll stand an even chance in any of the many story 
fieids. We want a snug, compact, thoroughly devel- 
oped plot wherein we shall offer three chief charac- 
ters. Top man naturally will be the hero. Clinging 
close to his heels will be the heroine. Trying to wedge 
in between them will be the villain. Just those three 
will predominate. We need no more. We will not 
clutter up the story and confuse the reader bv inject- 
ing from six to a dozen wholly unnecessary characters 
although we will use a scattering few secondary char- 
acters who rate little beyond mere name-character at- 
tention. 

The plot-germ comes that Jim Sheckard, a tall, 
muscular youth with a pleasantly rugged face and an 
extra bit of ambition, decides he’s going to make a 
stab for the foremanship of the factory where he is 
employed. Having heard in a roundabout way that a 
change is planned, Jim sees no reason why he 
shouldn’t shoot for the foremanship. 

Okay. The fact that Jim has a goal in sight and 
something to work for gives us the plot-germ. The 
struggles through which he battles his way in any of 
the countless variations in harmony to the factory at- 
mosphere or background will naturally constitute the 
story. But until we really have a story worth spin- 
ning, we must weave and thread, knit and crochet 
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around that plot-germ until the pattern of the fully 
developed plot itself results. To reach those ends, we 
need the many necessities of the firmly packed short 
story. We want it loaded to the gills with reader- 
interest. We want it spiked heavily with opportuni- 
ties for drama, excitement, humor, suspense, conflict, 
suprise, emotion, complication, and romance. Other 
ingredients probably will fall into the pot once we 
get the fire going but for the present, those all im- 
portant few should suffice to show clearly just what 
the well dressed plot is wearing this and every other 
year. 

We have Jim. We want complication and we want 
suspense. So until we drop a villain into the thing, 
we might have trouble generating complication and 
suspense without straining awkwardly to attain that 
all important essential. 

So we select for the villain another factory hand 
whom we shall call Bert. Just to see what'll happen 
while we're mauling the plot-germ around, why not 
tie the plot into a firmer knot by having Jim and 
Bert rather friendly? Not necessarily close buddies. 
Instead, fellow workers day after day at the same 
lathe. That will save wordage and time. It will com- 
plicate matters and it will begin arranging the stage 
almost before we realize it. 

In fact, those two characters selected, the plot-germ 
is expanding already, beginning even to take form. 
To give it a shot in the arm and urge it along to 
bigger things, we'll select our heroine and so Jane, 
to keep things still tight and snug and compact, and 
to confine the entire scope of our yarn to the one 
background, also will be a factory worker. That fur- 
nishes the triangle condition we need to introduce ro- 
mance, pathos, openings for humor, deeper complica- 
tion, and a stronger suspense. Too, Jane opens the 
gates for a few stray hunks of counter-plot to come 
barging in. 

Ambition is ever a timely theme. The desire to get 
ahead is always acceptable and taken in stride by the 
magazine reader ‘who likes to help the hero struggle 
through to his lofty goal. So it comes about that 
Jim in the course of the day’s factory chatter and 
rumor, hears plans are being mapped out to replace 
the old veteran foreman with a younger more vig- 
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orous man. Young blood is needed and Jim decides 
to shoot for the foremanship. 


The hero has his goal, something to work toward, 
an object at which to shoot. That decided, our three 
lead characters have been chosen and we are ready for 
the temporary opening scene. Now this is something 
requiring concentrated effort. We have several im- 
portant chores to do in the opening. We want to 
snag reader-interest right off the bat. We want to 
introduce our lead characters but quickly. We want 
to move our props upon the stage, introduce the at- 
mosphere or background of the story and present 
something guaranteed to command attention from the 
reader. 

In addition, we also must offer a bit of bait with 
which to lure the reader deeper into the story. So 
we must entice him by offering an idea of what is 
to follow of exceptionally strong interest. Generally, 
the best method to follow in accomplishing all those 
necessities is to get off to a rolling start. A scrap of 
important conversation, or a bit of exciting action in 
perfect harmony to the story is always sure-fire. 

3 

One ideal opening scene for this plot is to have 
Jim and Bert in the factory someplace discussing 
things in general or taking a bit of a blow from their 
work. Jim gets a bit confidential with Bert. 

“I think I'll make a play for the foremanship, Bert. 
I heard today they’re planning on replacing Bill Slater. 
With the pay he gets, a fellow could go places and 
do things.” 

Bert looks sharply at his partner and strange lights 
play through his dark eyes. But before Bert can say 
anything, Jim, peering out a window, sees a striking 
girl walking through the factory yard. Starting at 
slim, lively ankles with shapely legs to match, Jim’s 
fascinated eyes climb slowly upward to lividly flash- 
ing eyes and Jim's on his way. 

“Bert, you see what I see? Why, that’s the cutest 
little trick this side of Tucumcari, believe me!” With 
that, Jim discharges a whistle that arouses the wolves 
up in the Arctic circle. Jim leans halfway out the 
window for a still better and longer look. There's 
a wistful yearning in his eyes when, finally, he turns 
to the gently grinning Bert. 

“That,” Jim finally says after she’s out of sight, 
“is the girl I'm going to marry! Now you know why 
I want that job as foreman!” 

Then Jim frowns and smiles a bit sheepishly. His 
cheeks flush from humiliation as he awkwardly asks: 
“But who is she, Bert? Happen to know?” 

Bert stares at Jim through mocking eves and a 
whimsical grin forms on his lean, almost gaunt face. 

“That,” Bert says slowly but with poignant effect, 
“is Bill Slater's daughter! That’s the daughter of the 
guy you're going to kick out as foreman!” 

Well, it isn’t difficult to realize what Jim feels or 
looks like or how he reacts to that startling bit of 
information. The writer can take the situation from 
there and kick it around into a thousand different 
variations. All the necessary ingredients of the well- 
balanced plot offer themselves teasingly. Drama, sus- 
pense, romance, numor, pathos, conflict, and compli- 
cations fairly ooze from the situation. 

And, above all, the promise of what’s to come later 
on is well steeped in solid human interest and stronger 
reader-interest. The element of surprise flashes boldly. 

Tim’s task is more difficult than ever, now. He’s 
declared himself in two distinctive channels. He’s 
after the old man’s job. And he’s after the old man’s 
girl. 
He knows the devilish job ahead. He knows that 
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Lo, poor Christopher Brandon 

He picks his markets at random 

It’s easy, says Chris, 

To pick ’em like this, 

So another rejection they’l! hand him. 


girl will fight him tooth and nail; hate him as she 
never before hated anyone. After all, isn’t Jim  try- 
ing to oust her father from the job Bill Slater has 
heid those many long years? 

Such a tie-up 1s a natural anyway you look at it. 
It offers all the pet-businesses of the well-knit plot. 

Now, many young writers would take the plot just 
as it stands and dash to their typewriters and begin 
mauling furiously away. But not yet, Junior. Let’s 
not go off half-cocked. Let’s kick that plot-germ 
around a little more. Let’s needle it with a stray shot 
here and let's goose it up with another jolt or two 
there. We want a full plot, not a mere half-baked 
plot. Mere plot-germs are too certain to net rejec- 
tions and that’s what we're trying to avoid. 

So the stage is set. Jim’s goal now is two-fold. 
He’s shooting for the foremanship and he has also 
tumbled for Bill Slater’s girl. His next move natur- 
ally is to meet the girl. And that mustn’t be too far 
away. After all, we're still in the mere plot-germ. 
We haven’t carried that germ out to the nth degree 
yet. In fact, we haven’t split a single decimal up to 
this point. 

Sure, you've got it. The perfect tie-up. It’s stand- 
ing there begging for you to grab it on the first 
bounce. No-o? 

The villain will be the wheel-horse around which 
we'll spin this next little twist. Bert being the vil- 
lain, we'll save gobs of wordage and keep our plot 
tight and compact by having Bert also the girl’s pet 
boy-friend. That does it! That draws things together 
in powerful style. 

And to see that we take full advantage of the pos- 
sibilities of that tie-in, at a factory dance that night, 
Bert introduces Jane to Jim and we have completed 
the triangle effect needed for the perfect balance of 
our plot. 

Tust to jab another hot needle into the plot and 
make for lots of good reader-interest business to come, 
we'll have Bert stand slyly back as Jim eagerly 
reaches for the soft little hand Jane offers, then Bert 
will tip the scales still heavier against Jim by simply 
saying: 

“He’s the fellow who’s telling everybody in the 
plant how he’s going to take your dad’s job as fore- 
man, Jane. Jim says your dad’s too old for the job.” 

There it goes. They’re off to the races now. Jane 
yanks her hand back. Sultry rage leaps through her 
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blazing eyes. Searing scorn is hurled mercilessly at 
the stunned Jim. And what happens from that point 
on isn’t difficult to create. The conflict we wanted, 
the drama, the suspense, the complication, and the 
openings for pathos and humor all now are available. 
Even the rawest beginner from that situation and the 
countless possibilities offered can take the plot from 
there and gallop over the hills with it in glorious 
style. 

Plainly, the plot itself is practically completed. The 
suspense pegs have been driven into the wall. Upon 
them you can hang all the rest of the business which 
makes for the well balanced yarn. 

lim’s in the hot grease up to his ears. Even Bert 
has taken a nasty dig at him in shoving him deeper 
into the mess. But Jim is a hero of character. Even 
though Jim is starting under a most severe handicap, 
the story revolves around how he overcomes those 
handicaps, batters aside all the obstacles both Jane 
and Bert throw before him and finally wins not only 
the old man’s job but Bill Slater’s girl as well. 

For during the story proper, Bert lives up to the 
role of the villain. Everything which goes wrong can 
be of Bert's carefully schemed instigation with the 
same Bert flinging the blame upon the grimly fighting 
Jim. With Bert and Jane both pouring hot oil down 
his neck, and with even old Bill Slater perhaps add- 
ing to Jim’s bitter setbacks and disappointments, Jim 
indeed must have strength of character and a strong 
heart to make Christians out of all of them and ullti- 
mately accomplish his original goals. 

As the story is adroitly mapped out in detail. Bert 
doesn’t loom up in the dark villainous role until late 
in the yarn. Jim's repeated if not persistent attempts 
to win Jane always are defeated. Just when it looks 
as if Jim has gained a yard, he gets shoved back ten. 
Each and every scene only makes his task appear the 
more impossible, the odds against him almost over- 
whelming. 

But, of course, in the end, Bert is tripped up by 
Jim, Jane is made to see that Jim wasn’t the beast 
she thought him to be all the way through and when 
Jane finally learns that through Jim’s persuasion her 
father will be kept on the payroll in a less strenuous 
job more in keeping with his advanced age and all, 
she begins to melt and just falls apart in Jim’s arms 
in the fade-out scene. 

Analyze that plot-germ-into-plot illustration and I’m 
confident you’ll find every possibility imaginable for 
the makings of not one but of any number of tightly 
plotted stories. The identical plot can be switched 
into the mystery or murder field, into the business 
background. into the Western bang-bang or the West- 
ern romantic markets and into anything else in the 
realm of magazine fiction. 

Shaping Jim, Bert, and Jane into contrasting char- 
acters who live, breathe and struggle and fight and 
mercilessly carry out their ends of the story, the av- 
erage beginner not yet familiar with the trick of 
stretching the plot-germ into the full-blown plot will 
benefit, I have no doubt, from this sketchy illustra- 
tion. And if he will map out a few plot-germs and 
follow this pattern in blowing them up into the com- 
pleted plot, it stands to reason his wit will sharpen 
and the mental gymnastics involved will make future 
plotting not only easier but simpler as well as utterly 
enjoyable. 

A bit of ingenuity tossed into practically any plot- 
germ will result, after it’s been slapped around a 
while, in countless passable possibilities for either 
pulp or slick stories. In this one, the slick treatment 
would receive from the skilled craftsman with years 
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of patient work behind him, a more subtle treatment 
in portrayal of the villain, a more feminine handling 
of the heroine, and a less rugged handling of the 
characterization needed to put the hero across in typ- 
ical slick style. 

Invariably, it isn’t the plot strength nor even the 
abundance of plot strength which distinguishes the 
average pulp yarn from the average slick story. It’s 
the deft, more adroit handling of characterization, 
which enables the accomplished slick author to do 
more with less plot than the pulp writer can achieve 
with three and even four times as much plot as the 
general run of slick stories contains. 

Once the plot is worked out in skeleton form, then 
come the characters, the dialogue, and the various 
scenes through which they parade as the story opens, 
progresses, tears through its counter-plot in the middle 
and comes to the logical ending which is neither 
strained nor clumsily nor even awkwardly brought 
about. 

Counter-plot? What is that? 

You've been stumbling over counter-plot all 
through our illustration! Bert furnished most of the 
counter-plot. He fired his first chunk of it when he 
introduced Jane to Jim. Every move Bert made to 
make Jim’s task more difficult, and every move Jane 
made against Jim served the same purpose. Counter- 
plot! 

Lots of counter-plot strategically placed is needed 
to round out the well balanced plot, be it slick or 
pulp yarn in the making. The hero gains two vards 
and looks like he’s on his wav. Bingo! Up iumps 
the devil and the hero is shoved back ten yards. That's 
the effective use of counter-plot. Canceling out what- 
ever headway or gains the hero has made. pushing 
him away back, painting his task as utterly hopeless. 
As the hero struggles gallantly away through hell and 
high water to overcome those obstacles, characteriza- 
tion is presented in its finest form. 

The weak spineless characters quit. Only the strong 
and the fiercely determined hang in there and rattle 
when the going gets toughest. The hero’s actions and 
reactions to the given turn, be it good or bad, are 
what makes the good hero stand out as he fights re- 
lentlesslv away. Characterization to be admired. sym- 
pathized with and respected is the result. So the 
more counter-plot injected into the yarn, the stronger 
the characterization is bound to be. 

Taking the infant plot-germ, twist and turn and 
needle it so that counter-plot is never forgotten. Space 
it in proper, even balance so it doesn’t become top- 
heavy or monotonous and you'll eventually find as 
you progress that better characterization automatically 
results from those sly little wrinkles you worked out 
in the plot. 

But—a word of caution. Keep lead characters as 
low in total as possible. Three is the ideal number 
for the average beginner whether attempting pulp or 
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FOOTNOTE 
By HELEN G. SUTIN 


The shortage of newsprint 
Impels me to state: 

A verse of four lines 

Sells much faster than eight! 
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DO you want to win one of the $10,000 prize 
awards offered each year? Plus a few of the things 
that follow, such as royalties, movies, autographing 
receptions, personal-appearance tours, radio talks, 
speeches, more assignments than you can fill, and a 
dozen other things that make you wish there were 
about six of you? 

Well, I did . . . And Did! 

It startles me to say all that in just five words, so 
I'll say it again: I deliberately planned to produce a 
prize-winning novel—and Did! 


. By WILLIAM FURR 


So many have asked me. “How did you do: it? 
What is involved? How did it happen? How did 
you get started writing? What writers’ courses did 
you take? Who was your agent? How long did it 
take?” and so on. 

I started answering by saying it’s in the polishing. 
but that wasn’t enough, so, for whatever intrinsic or 
subjective value it may possess, I'll begin at the be- 
ginning. 

I spent fifteen years as a Consulting Engineer. 
traveling to all parts of the world. During this time 
it was said my engineering reports should be pub- 
lished, for it took half a day for the office force to 
read some of them, and I was told time and again 
to be more brief. But I still preferred to adopt a 
lucid, narrative attitude—for I considered my every 
assignment as a special event, and nothing short of 
a portrayal, including conversations verbatim, would 
do. It served to fix events in my mind—for furthe: 
handling, or as it is now, for further polishing. . . . 
I passed a million words of practice on a portable 
typewriter in hotel rooms, before I ever thought of 
becoming a writer. 

The boss continued to rave for he wasn’t interested 
in whether a client had red hair and pudgy hands 
or not, but I continued to portray, instead of going 
to the picture show. To have written pages of cold- 
blooded figures and lists would have been work, and 
in effect would have stamped out the soul and ground 
ambitions to dust. In the middle of a threat to charge 
me with the office time necessary to compile figures 
and lists from my prolific narrations, I got the idea 
that possibly some of my reports really should be 
published. I sent one to a technical magazine—and 
was surprised. “Would $250 be satisfactory?’”” Why. 
I had done at least $25,000 worth of those things, 
and only got criticized for doing it. 

I want to say here and now, if you don’t keep a 
copy of everything you write, later on you may wish 
you had. 

There followed a long list of technical articles, 
business papers, sales-manuals, and two full-length 
non-fiction books on Business Management, Personnel 
Relations, and Selling. Then T went to Washington, 
but in spite of a little thing like a war I turned to 
my avocation as soon as night came, just as surely as 
a duck turns to water. 

Could I write fiction? Maybe just a short piece? 
Boldly I perused writers’ magazines. In Engineering 
you just don’t bridge gaps with pure imagination. 
You assume, yes, but you stick to facts... . I read 


some more magazines, and answered an ad offering 


HOW I WROTE A $10,000 
CONTEST-WINNING NOVEL 


back numbers of The Author & Journalist. 1 read 
every one of them, and there were articles on char- 
acterization, theme, plot, know-how, following the 
muse, transition, narrative, dialogue, summing-up, 
conflict, suspense, and so on. AIl were instructive, 
provided comparison, illustration, and example; and 
it was plain that a subscription over a period of time 
covered everything a writer needs. I ordered some 
more back numbers, and accumulated a notebook of 
clippings, memos, and references, that consolidated 
years of research and the slants of many writers. I 
mentioned this recently in a talk for the American 
Pen Women, and later in a fifteen minute broadcast 
from a hook-up over Radio Station WALT, in Tampa, 
Florida, that resulted in an offer with most excellent 
compensation if I’d work so much consolidated ma- 
terial into a Writers’ Course! 

After what later developed to be nothing more than 
hurriedly reading a lot of material, meekly I wrote 
my first piece of pure fiction—a figment of imagina- 
tion—by-product of an idea; just a slag of a dream 
—and sent it to a critic. Possibly my little piece was 
a challenge. The criticking totalled more words than 
my story. It seemed I had the Goo, but was in the 
category of rigged-plot, all sweetness and light, no 
conflict, and no suspense. 

So back to my now indexed and cross-indexed stack 
of Author & Journalists. During the re-reading of all 
those pertinent articles, especially those on the above 
subjects, I couldn’t understand how I missed so much 
the first time. I guess I was going at it the hard way, 
and it had to be significant for the moment, to even 
register. 

A report on my next effort caused my blood to 
boil, and I compared articles in the A G ] with the 
opinions of a top-flight critic. The trouble was with 
me, for right there—right there in Author & Jour- 
nalist—where I had read for pleasure in a dreamy 
mood, like the cat before the fire—right there were 
the things I needed to fill in my gaps. I gave my- 
self a good going-over, and attributed overlooking so 
much in the first place to reading too hurriedly, and 
not thinking enough about the significance of what 
I read. 


The following were my “gaps” or weak spots, to 
be filled-in, all of which are from my notes referring 
to those past issues. They may be different from 
your gaps, but the point is to find your weak spots 
and fill them in. 

I began by absorbing more about the difference 
between describing characters and characterization. It’s 
not enough to say he was a miser snatching candy 
from a baby. That doesn’t click. But when you por- 
tray—Those long, dirty hands reaching down toward 
the fat little fists, helplessly held motionless, eyes 
watching that set grin and those rotting teeth, that 
foul breath and the tips of those grimy, greasy fin- 
gers trembling, and those hairy bony knuckles closing 
around the candy—By golly, he’s a miser, and more! 
We'll kill him, so help me! It’s human nature to 
have the reader agree or disagree with you; if you 
want to be read. 


The Author & Journaltst 
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Then there was plot; which is mostly trouble. You 
get your lead character into so much trouble the 
reader will go along with you to see how the devil 
you get him out. But there is one definite point—you 
must have each and every character ‘do’ something, 
10t just think about it. My story, “Beautiful 
Dreamer,” was about a girl trying to decide which 
of two boys she liked the better. My critic suggested 
we change the two boys. to two pairs of shoes, one 
black and one brown, and it would read the same. 
In the end she decided to take the brown shoes, and 
that was ali there was to it. It was no story at all. 
... ‘Make your characters jump when you pull the 
strings! Don’t let them do what you don’t want them 
to do! Learn to portray one scene right after another, 
and have each be significant and mean something! 
Learn to fill assignments, and don’t always write only 
what you want to write, thereby measuring the world 
by your own half-bushel—not if you expect to get 
paid for it.” 

‘ 

Can you describe a hair-do? Can you portray a 
hair-do? Completely, in words, on paper? Try it! 
It's a simple little assignment. Can you describe a 
hand or portray a face—completely? Not with just 
one word, slender, or oval? It’s uncanny how a 
woman can merely glance at another, and tell you 
everything she has on, right down to the crooked 
seams in her stockings. And yet she can stare at the 
same number of items in a hardware store for ten 
minutes and not be able to tell you about more than 
two of them. 

I began to understand why putting words together 
even crudely, so they portray something, was called 
an Art, and so different from writing letters; and 
building a short-story was not so far from engineer- 
ing a short-story. I found an old school pennant and 
hung it on the wall again, “Vision is the one great 
secret of success.” 

Then I realized I had completely forgotten per- 
spective, or my natural, lucid, attitude toward narra- 
tive. I was hopelessly bound up in detail, and 
couldn’t see the forest for the trees; and I was try- 
ing to do detail like someone else would do it—not 
like me, myself, and I, would agree, I went back 
to my lucid, narrative style or the mood to write, 
which is nothing more than the attitude of the boys 
at the club when they say, “Now, I'll tell one.” With 
it again, I was my natural self, that confident engineer 
at the throttle, thoroughly knowing what I was going 
to do and say, and pouring it out with all the con- 
fidence of a salesman selling iron. 

With what you intend to write about clearly in 
mind—and with really something significant to por- 
tray, why all you have to do is to get your notes or- 
ganized and get started—remembering those six things 
a writer must have—sincerity, patience, ability, dis- 
patch, at least one clean hand, and impartiality. Ap- 
ply those carefully, and you are a writer. Overlook 
any of them, and you're writing for fun. 

My morale was still high, for engineering articles 
were clicking right along, and when my short fiction 
began to sell, I got more of a kick out of my first 
short story to the slicks than anything else since; in- 
cluding the novel, which developed into something 
far more than a thrill. 

From Engineering I knew that one day war-work- 
ing agreements would expire, and there would be 
another coal-strike; and labor upheavals in the re- 
adiustment from war to peace would be many. There- 
fore possibly I could write the most timely novel ever 
written. Something that would fit-in with the forth- 
coming headline news of the day! Engineers plan in 
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advance of results, so why not take a crack at re- 
adjustments to peace—in fiction—at least my slant? 

Thus, my _ prize-winning novel, ‘Tomorrow 
Achieved,” was born. Plot: Strikes and infla- 
tion, their causes and prevention from the workers’ 
viewpoints. Portrayal: The Four Freedoms, especially 
Freedom from Fear and Freedom from Want. Char- 
acterization: Gary Cooper, Hero; Claudette Colbert, 
Heroine; Edward Arnold, Father; Charles Bickford, 
Villain. Locale: Coal mine in southeastern Kentucky 
where I did the engineering of putting in modern 
equipment. Construction: I wrote a complete nov- 
elette, a love-story of two boys and girl who worked 
together on the same job. One loved her, the other 
desired her, and she was caught between the strong 
opposing characters portrayed. (Jumping from arti- 
cles and short-stories to novels, I did not quite have 
the capacity, and ran out of words; my story ended 
at novelette length, and to add-on to it would have 
been rigged-plot.) I wrote another complete success 
story, of a young man migrating to new work in the 
readjustment period to come, and achieving his. to- 
morrow, through contacts with many people. The 
dedication: “Along the road, it is good to know, you 
have had many contacts with your fellow man.” 


I interwove these two complete novelettes into one 
portrayal, making the novel, “Tomorrow Achieved.” 


And now I had a piece of merchandise to sell, for 
that is what any story is, when you have finished 
writing it. It’s a cruel thing to say, but it is. 


I sent it to a publisher who sent it back with a 
very nice rejection. I sent it to a critic and paid him 
to tell me it needed polishing, was amateurish, had 
terrible punctuation, and there was no excuse for 
butchering the king’s English in spots while in others 
it was college people talking instead of coal-miners. 

It was now that I began to learn that writing was 
hard work—not fun. I rewrote “Tomorrow Achieved’’ 
again, 90,000 words, and took the college out of the 
dialogue and put it in the narrative; something I 
found later was a very pedantic thing to do. 

While doing this I received a circular from Chap- 
man Publishers, Inc., Kansas City, announcing they 
had decided to publish novels as well as non-fiction 
and in order to get a good one they were offering 
the Chapman Literary Award—$10,000 to the winner. 
one-half to be charged against royalties to accrue, and 
20% of movie proceeds to go to the publisher as 
agent for movie-placement. They wanted the best and 
most timely novel on Contemporary American Life. 
Beyond that there were no punches pulled and no 
holds barred, so to speak, and if I wanted to com- 
pete to signify intention by filling in the blank. There 
were clauses about movie-rights, and so on—all con- 
tingent upon, “If you win.” 


Before I had completed re-writing “Tomorrow 
Achieved” again, headline newspaper news about coal- 
strikes, etc., began to appear, and I was in a hurry— 
to be timely. I wanted to be sure, so I sent the story 
to another critic, and back came a wire that up to 
page 85 I had something, and more later. 

I had time before the contest closed, so I sent it 
to another critic; and now I like critics, for I got 
my big idea. I sent it to still another, for a rush job. 
In all, I placed five expert opinions on top of that 
manuscript, along with a letter in case the publisher 
didn’t read the papers or didn’t burn coal and didn’t 
know what it was to do without it—and entered the 
contest just under the final time. 

I grew old waiting. If it hadn’t been for puttering 
with engineering and sports articles, I would have 
washed out as a writer of fiction, but at least no re- 
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jection came. I finally resigned myself to fate, but 
I wouldn't be licked. A lot of starch was gone, but 
I returned to my stack of Author & Journalists again 
for a bit of pick-me-up from John Bartlett. . . . Did 
you ever look carefully at his picture? It looks 
straight at you. I typed one word on a piece of paper 
and placed it under his picture—‘Steady!"’ He was 
my providence, my encouragement, and the Author & 
Journalists my salvation and I knew a writer should 
never pin his all on any one manuscript. 

And then the phone. Mr. A. C. Chapman wanted 
to know if I'd be home for a few days. If so, he 
would fly down and visit with me. Out of 413 en- 
iries it looked as though “Tomorrow Achieved” was 
the most timely and best novel on Contemporary 
American Life, of the lot. A $10,000 Award Win- 
ner! Would I rewrite it and get at least half the 
myriads of errors out of it? And get the college 
out of the coal mine? .. . You bet I would! 

I met the plane. It was Mr. Chapman’s first trip 
to Florida. He didn’t have time to go fishing. There 
were press photographers making pictures of the pres- 
entation of the check, of me signing standard Authors’ 
League contract with clauses added about the movie 
and prize—and publicity galore. I was shoved around 
like a very valuable piece of property, told to smile, 
was slapped on the back and had to have a drink 
with everybody until the mellow glow of my sun- 
beam was a roaring inferno. There was no let-up. 
Newspaper reporters, cameramen, Associated Press 
News releases, photographs, house full of people, 
stacks and stacks of mail, phone ringing constantly, 
everything. 

All of this may sound like a lot of work... . Well, 
it was. These things don’t happen from just dreamin’ 
and wishin’. It took nine months to write ‘Tomor- 
row Achieved,” and another nine months to get it 
published; but wasn’t it tomorrow achieved? Yl 
say it was. 

And now I'm back to my stack of Author & Jour- 
nalists again, for I plan to write another novel, and 
have it ready within a year. I am writing this one 
because I want to write it, and think I have some- 
thine even more significant to portray. I am prepar- 
ing a long list of character delineations for each char- 
acter, that I cal! characterization charts, to weave into 
the story as soon as it is “engineered.” . . . I might 
win a prize with it, too, who knows? 

‘Tomorrow Achieved’ is still full of amateurish 
mistakes—so what? If you read it, you'll have a 
sample of what it takes to win. Read it first as a 
novel, then break it down into characterization charts, 
and so on. You'll find more of them than you expect. 
With the above theme, plot, structure, construction, 
etc., before you—see how it’s done. Convince your- 
self you can do as well or better—then go to it... 
and may Good Luck attend you and help you to 
achieve your tomorrow. 


Fountain Service, 386 4th Avenue, New York 16, 
is in the market for good articles on soda fountain 
operation. The major subject categories, according 
to James J. Horan, are merchandising and manage- 
ment covering selling, promotion, display, arrange- 
ment, physical layout, store operation, personnel hand- 
ling, and training, sanitation, profit, etc. Articles writ- 
ten “by L. B. Jones,”’ or “As told to E. J. Smith by 
L. B. Jones,” are preferred. Articles should be drama- 
tized by three or more photographs illustrating the 
major points of the article. Rate of payment is 11/, 
cents a word, $3.50 for each photo, on publication. 
Preferred length is between 1000 and 1500 words. 
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BE PERSISTENT IN SUBMITTING 
By JOHN WILSTACH 


THAT old saw about one man’s meat being an- 
other man’s poison must have been written about an 
editor, for there is nothing so surprising as the edi- 
torial viewpoint. 

| have known writers who have told me that, after 
submitting a script four or five times, they agree that 
it must be a dud, and put it away with other outcasts. 
Now I think a writer must be a judge of his own 
work. But after he has finished it, and started it on 
the rounds, I believe he should not become discour- 
aged until it has been rejected by all possible mar- 
kets—and a few perhaps impossible ones. 

! remember well a crime yarn I once wrote called 
“Gang Ethics.” A copper and a crook were in love 
with the same gal—and what they did to one an- 
other to win out was modified murder. Neither was 
a hero, and both were unethical. The story was good, 
I thought, but no one would buy it—because of the 
lack of ethics. Finally I sent it on a last ride: to the 
old Popular Magazine. It was taken. Editor Merri- 
field liked it so well he said, “Why not try a series 
on the under cover squad?” I did, and with series, 
a book, a movie. etc.. I made about eleven grand on 
“Under Cover Man.’ Had it not been for my _ per- 
sistence, nothing would have happened. 

Once I wrote a story about old wagon show circus 
owners. It was neither fish nor fowl; it was part 
fiction, part fact, perhaps mostly fact. TI sent. it 
everywhere. Yes. everywhere. I happened to tell Ham 
Thompson, with Service for Authors, about it. He 
asked to see it, showed it to Collier's: the end was 
a manuscript that grew into a three-part serial, “The 
Main Guy.” I'd ceased to send it out, but T hadn't 
ceased to talk, with enthusiasm, and so I got that 
last shot and some swell dough. 

The editor of another magazine turned down a 
circus novelette. I was. in a way, a specialist on the 
subject, having been a p.a. with the Ringling Bros. 
Circus. and I had had a swell market there. Well. 
I waited. That editor lost his job. Another editor 
stepped into the same post—and I sold that very same 
novelette to him. I knew it was good all the time! 

I've written both fiction and articles. Even on 
articles, I’ve refused at times to become discouraged 
when one was turned down by an editor. Twice I 
saw what was wrong, after rejects from Arnold Ging- 
rich fixed up the same articles and sold them to him 
for the late Ken and Esquire. 

Tike everyone else I do sometimes write a com- 
plete dud. When that happens, I think a writer soon 
knows it. and the quicker he pulls the manuscript off 
the market. the better. 

But when you feel in your heart and soul that a 
story has the right stuff in it, stick with that script 
to the bitter end! You owe that to yourself and you 
owe it to vour work. Maybe on the twenty-first try. 
you will find just the editor that, unknowingly. you 
had originally written it for! 


Radio Mirror, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, is 
not reading any unsolicited manuscripts at present, 
but, writes Doris McFerran, editor, “We will be 
happy to read queries on suggested stories and order 
from such queries if the ideas are acceptable.” No 
first-person romance fiction is being used, nor serials, 
but concentration is on radio fan stories, 3000 to 5000 
words, with payment $150 up, according to merit, on 
acceptance. 
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By WILLIAM WALLER 


| thE NEGRO MAGAZINES 


ONE of the more interesting developments in the 
magazine field in recent years has been the rapid 
growth of Negro publications. From humble begin- 
aings and an inevitably high mortality rate, Negro 
magazines have now advanced to the stage where sev- 
erul boast circulations exceeding 50,000 monthly, 
with a few topping the 100,000 mark. American 
Negroes today number some 13,000,000—with a rap- 
idiv climbing birth-rate—and, as the race emerges 
from the bondage of prejudice, as Negroes improve 
their position in ihe nation’s economy, circulation fig- 
ures of their magazines undoubtedly will increase. 
Contributors’ rates, which at present mostly are low, 
no doubt will increase, tpo. Definitely, the Negro 
market is one to keep your eye on! 

There are at present perhaps some fifty magazines 
for Negroes published in America. Some come and 
go just about as fast as “‘little’ magazines, while 
others are well-established periodicals with a normal 
life expectancy. Magazines for Negroes generally re- 
flect professional editing and writing. Many contain 
clear, “Life’’-like pictures, and are slick-paper publi- 
cations in every sense of the word. Others are ‘‘qual- 
ity’ magazines, paying little or nothing for material, 
but boasting among their contributors some of the 
outstanding writers, both Negro and white. in the 
country. And a few are highly specialized, where 
only experts in their respective fields may tread. 

The Negro market, in other words, closely parallels 
other fields—with the single reservation that material 
published usually is of specific Negro interest. Some 
publications, however, do not so confine themselves. 
but are interested, also, in other material—articles 
which might just as well have been published in a 
general magazine. 

As a group, Negro publications feature a great 
variety of material. Those desiring to submit manu- 
scripts should bear in mind, however, that it is an 
absolute “‘must”’ to see sample copies of the magazines 
first.- Most Negro publications are in the market for 
material, and the editors usually are cooperative with 
free-lance writers. The writer recently queried the 
editors of some thirty-five Negro publications for ma- 
terial for this article. Most of them replied to the 
questionnaire. Nearly all stated that they invited sub- 
mission of manuscripts by free-lance writers. Al) re- 
plied that they would accept manuscripts written by 
non-colored writers—in fact, many have published 
suck material in the past. This should interest those 
who up to now have been unaware of this rapidly 
growing market. 

Sample copies of the magazines may be obtained at 
the larger newsstands in most cities, at many public 
libraries, or from the publishers direct if you enciose 
coin or stamps. Those interested in learning more 
about the history of the Negro magazines, as well as 
the:r current expansion, may refer to two excellent 
articles by Frank W. Miles in the June 1st and July 
Ist (1946) issues of Magazine World, the magazine 
trade paper. To add to your knowledge of the type 
of material used by the Negro magazines—in addition 
to reading prospective markets, of course—you may 
refer to “A Guide To Negro Periodical Literature,” 
available in the reference room of most public li- 
braries. But, remember—and this never can be over- 
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stressed—it is absolutely essential to read and study 
the magazines themselves before submitting your 
material. 

Writers, black and white, step up and take a look 
at the modern Negro market! 

Negro Digest, 5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15. 
Ben Burns, executive editor. (M-25). Circulation 
115,000. Uses fiction, articles, and poetry. No fillers. 
Reprint and original articles approximately 1500 
words. Reports in two weeks, and pays $25 per 
article on acceptance. Make-up is similar to Reader's 
Digest. Articles dealing with Negro problems, otten 
by outstanding non-Negro personalities. 

Ebony, 5125 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 15. Ben 
Burns, executive editor. (M-25) Circulation 300,0U0. 
This picture magazine, similar to Life, is published 
by Negro Digest and has had a phenomenal growth. 
Uses illustrated articles, picture-stories. Reports in 
two weeks, and pays $25 per article, on acceptance. 

The Crisis, 20 W. 40th St., New York City 18. 
(M-15) James W. Ivy, managing editor. Cuircula- 
tion 65,000. Official organ of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People. Articles, 
tiction, some poetry, no fillers. Preferred length for 
fiction and articles is 2400 words. Pays $30 to $50 
an article, upon publication. Reports usually within 
tour or five days. The editor states: “We publish 
as much material by white as by Negro writers.” The 
Crisis was the first to publish such famous writers 
as Langston Hughes and Ann Petry. 

Opportunity, 1133 Broadway, New York City. (Q- 
25) Madeline L. Aldridge, editorial assistant. Cir- 
culation 10,000. Official organ of the National Urban 
League. Wants articles, fiction, and poetry on ‘any 
phase ot Negro life preterably slanted toward improv- 
ing race relations. Articles 1800 to 2500 words; 
stories 2500 to 3000 words. No payment. Manu- 
scripts acknowledged promptly. Decision by the edi- 
committee from two to three months.” 

Color, P. O. Box 207, Charleston 21, W. Va. 
I. Jj. K. Wells, editor. (M-25) Uses fiction, articles, 
and other material, especially good photos of Negroes 
who are celebrities or engaged in unusual occupa- 


Meet Mr. Allen A. Camp 
His Spirits are now slightly damp 


His yarns have a knack 
For not coming back, 
For he never encloses a stamp. 
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tions. Preferred length for fiction and features is 500 
words. Pays 1 cent per word. Reports in two weeks. 
Newspic, 1630 4th Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 
Edwin G. Jenkins, editor. (M-15) A news-picture 
magazine, offering no market for free-lance writers. 

Pulse, 2627 Bowen Road S.E., Washington 20, 
D.C. Helen S. Mason, editor. (M-25) “Uses fea- 
tures 700 to 900 words; fiction 1000-1200 words (or 
donble that in two parts). Personality sketches and 
features with photos. Serious articles 800 to 1000 
words. Humorous, true experience fillers. We prefer 
intercultural, the Negro problem, all angles, politics, 
social problems, personalities, success stories, hobbies, 
features of all types, general interest items, non-racial, 
etc.” Reports in a week to ten days. “Payment per 
arucle, and, in some instances, per word, which is 
worked out between Pulse and the contributor.’’ Pays 
after publication, and is very hospitable to free-lancers. 
(Stow but courteous. ) 

Service, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. C. G. 
Campfield, editor. (M-20) ‘‘Articles relating to prog- 
ress of colored workers in all fields of occupation, one 
or two pages, with pictures.” No payment. 

The Circuit Magazine, 4729 §S. State St., Chicago, 
Il]. Circulation 5000. (M-15) Mrs. Alone Feaman, 
editor, states she prefers ‘‘achievement articles on col- 
ored women, homemaking, design, fashion and beauty, 
gardening, 500 to 800 words, articles with photos if 
practicable. 1500 to 2000 word stories. Flat rate for 
fiction on acceptance, $8; $5 for a minimum of five 
suggestions or hints on food preparation, home im- 
provement. Ideas must be original.” Reports from 
one to two weeks. 

The Negro, 4405 Enright Ave., St. Louis 8. Cir- 
culation 10,000. (M-25) Articles and fiction, 300 to 
600 words. Pays promptly at varying rates. Reports 
in two weeks. This magazine is digest size. 

Rhythm. 67 W. 125th St., New York 27. (M-25) 
John R. Gibson, editor. Uses articles on music, radio, 
theatre. television, bands, with preferences for pieces 
around 400 words. Reports in approximately 15 days. 
Pays 1/4 cent “after okeyed by editorial board.” At 
present, not an open market for average free-lancer. 

The Negro Traveler, 6314 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 37. Circulation 51,000. Clarence M. Mark- 
ham, Jr., editor. (M-25) “Articles of human interest 
and transportation stories. Other articles are given 
consideration.” Uses some fiction. Lengths vary. 
Pays 2 cents a word up, thirty days after acceptance. 
Reports usually within two to three weeks. 

Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. Ira De A. 
Reid, editor. (Q-75) ‘‘Folklore, biography, current 
social problems. Articles, short stories, poetry. 3000 
word maximum. Reports in one month. No payment. 

The Bronze Woman, 34 S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. T. H. Dodd, editor. (M-15) Household articles, 
shert stories, fillers of 200 words or less. “Writer's 
rate. Payable upon acceptance.’ Reports from 10 to 
14 days. Overstocked on articles and fiction. 

Our World, 35 W. 43rd St., New York City. John 
P. Davis, editor. Circulation in excess of 125,000. 
Our World is prepared by staff writers, photographers, 
of national reputation who are selected by us and as- 
signed to do a feature. We do not invite free-lance 
material, although, of course, we will look at orig- 
inal picture stories if submitted. But chances of pur- 
chase of such material are slim.” 

Negro College Quarterly, ‘Wilberforce University, 
Wilberforce, Ohio. Vishnu V. Oak. editor. (Q-25) 
“Articles affecting higher education for Negroes. Re- 
ports in one to two weeks. No payment.” 

Southwestern Journal, Langston University, Lang- 
ston, Okla. R. P. Perry, managing editor. (Q-50) 
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Social studies and education, 1200 to 1500 words. 
Ne payment. 

Headlines and Pictures, 3447 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago. Louis E. Martin, editor. (M-25) Circulation 
35,000. Headlines and Pictures is a news monthly on 
the order of Newsweek and Time. No market for 
free-lance writers. 

Afroamerican Woman's Journal, 1318 Vernon Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. (Q-25) Official organ ot 
the National Council of Negro Women. Constance 
E. H. Daniel, editor. “We generally request mss. 
from specialists in given fields, without regard to 
race, Free-lance material (other than poetry) not so- 
licited. No compensation.” 

The Journal of Negro Education, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Howard University, Washington 1, 
D.C. (Q-75) Chas. H. Thompson, editor. ‘We pre- 
fer articles dealing with problems faced by Negro and 
other minority groups in the U. S. in particular and 
in the world in general. Around 15 typed, double- 
spaced pages. No remuneration.” 

Interracial Review, 10 Vesey St., New York. Issued 
monthly by the Catholic Interracial Council. ‘‘Articles 
having to do with ways and means of improving re- 
lations between groups in American life—particularly 
Negro-white rejations,” states George K. Hunton, 
editor. No payment. 

Eyes, ‘The Negro’s Own Picture Magazine,” 1805 
Fillmore St., San Francisco 15. This monthly wants 
“material reporting the progress and achievements of 
Negroes in all walks of life,” states Avis R. Merri- 
man of the editorial department. “Written material 
1000-2000 words. Photos: As many 8x10 glossies as 
will bring out important facts of the feature. Report 
in two to three weeks. Payment depends upon length 
and importance of subject.” 

The Easterner, 3737 Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia. 
(M-25) Dennis U. Askey, editor. Uses humorous, 
satirical, event-analysis articles; human interest essays ; 
short stories: liberal editorials; all 1000-1500 words. 
Some modern verse and cartoons. Pays 2 cents a word 
on publication. 

The Negro South, 1241-43 Dryades St., New Or- 
leans 13. (M) Leon L. Lewis, managing editor. Fea- 
tures on Negro life. Payment on publication at 1/y 
cent up. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 
e 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 


Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN’—bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


The Author & Journalist 
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NATURALLY 


. .- By HAROLD HELFER 


FOR a dozen years I tried 
to write fiction that would sell 
but nothing ever came of it. 

Then biff, bam, bang. 

In the space of a few months 
I sold three stories in a row to 
Esquire, two to This Month 
(one of which won a prize), 
several to Sir and Mayflower, 
and others to Letter, Western 
Family, St. Anthony Messen- 
ger, Fight Stories, Baseball 
Stories, Gem Detective. I have 
come within a_ breath of 
placing stories with Collier's 
and Cosmopolitan. 

So I think that I can safely say that I have at 
last found myself. And I believe a little story on 
how this came about might prove of some interest 
to people who want to write, who feel in their 
bones that they can write, but who, despite all their 
hard work, can’t seem to crack it. 

As a reporter on a paper I had a column which I 
knocked out in a casual, easy-going style and it was 
quite popular. 

What I wanted to do, though, was write fiction 
and in my spare time I labored at this form of 
creative writing. At nights, when I had the leisure, 
I'd square my jaw, get a tight grip on my emotions 
and painstakingly chisel out wordage for posterity 
and the magazines. 

But for 12 years nothing ever came of it but 
rejection slips. 


HAROLD HELFER 


Then one day I sat down and wrote a story called 
‘Solitaire.’ The idea, based on a little squib of a 
news item I'd seen in the newspaper, came all of a 
sudden and I knocked the story out in a few hours. 

When I was through I hollered for my wife. 

“Jo! Jo!” I said. “Listen to me. I’m going to make 
a statement I’ve never made before. I've written a 
story that I know is going to sell. At last I’ve hit 
upon a style that suits me to a T. Remember the 
title—‘Solitaire.’ And see if it doesn’t bring a check.”’ 

Mighty big words those—but it looked as if my 
exuberance was going for naught. The story came 
back with a rejection slip. Without even a few 
scribbled words of comment. 

I must have sent it out at least a half dozen 
times and each time it came back with a cold, im- 
personal rejection slip. 

I was truly downcast. My hunch had been wrong. 
I hadn’t hit upon something after all. I had been 
just carried away for the moment. All I had done 
was turn out another dud. 

And then one day a letter came. It was from W. W. 
Scott, at that time editor of Sir. 

“I returned a story of yours, ‘Solitaire,” but 1 
can’t get it out of my mind for some reason,” he 
said. “Will you let me see it again?” 

I did—and this time Mr. Scott accepted it. 

My judgment—or rather my faith, for I believe 
it was more instinct than judgment—had been vin- 
dicated. 

Not long after I wrote ‘‘Solitaire’’ I knocked out 
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WRITING WHAT COMES 


another story called “Abe's Revolver.’ It too was 
written in that new vein of mine but, because of 
the disappointing period that followed my launching 
of “Solitaire,” I all but forgot about it. 

But one day the mailman left me -the most beau- 
tiful envelope I had ever seen. It was a persona! 
letter from Esquire. There was a check in it too— 
for ‘‘Abe’s Revolver.” 

In the months that followed the mailman brought 
me more and more of these beauteous personal 
envelopes. Suddenly, I found myself no longer a 
journalist but a full-fledged author. I am now making 
my living entirely by free lancing, and living in a 
manner to which I am unaccustomed. I mean I am 
doing all right. 

What happened to bring the change about from 
a frustrated writer of fiction to one who got his 
stories published ? 

There's a song that gives the answer perfectly— 
“Doing What Comes Naturally.” When I attempted 
fiction I wasn’t writing naturally. My newspaper 
column came out easily and informally but the 
minute I faced my typewriter with the idea of 
writing a story my attitude underwent a change. | 
froze. Instead of letting myself go, I stiffened. My 
words came out high-flown, formal, and_ self-con- 
scious. That went for my general story structure and 
for the ideas that went into it. 

But when I did ‘Solitaire’ I wrote it as if I 
were doing it for the column. It spun out of my 
typewriter with the naturalness of a spider spinning 
its web. And, although I didn’t recognize at the 
time just what had happened, as soon as I had 
finished the story I felt for the first time in my life 
that I had turned out a story that had something. 


No matter how hard I have worked and sweated 
on a story that didn’t come naturally to me, polish- 
ing and fretting long, weary hours away, the result 
always has been negligible. But most of the stories 
that I have done in my nautral metier have struck 
a response somewhere along the line. Instead of 
sending me stenciled rejections editors actually began 
asking me to write stories for them. One editor even 
went so far as to suggest I write a book. 

The funny thing is that even after I discovered 
what my trouble had been, that I hadn't been writing 
naturally, it still wasn’t easy not to freeze up when 
I sat down to write a magazine story. Instinctively I 
would become rigid. Gradually I had to train myself 
to let my hair down. 

Right here I would like to bring up two impor- 
tant things: 

First, while it so happens that my true style is the 
easy, conversational vein, somebody else’s might be 
full of semi-colons and formally proper phrases and 
sentences. And it would be just as wrong for some- 
body like that to try to write in the vernacular vein, 
if that’s one way of putting it, as it was for me to 
attempt to write in a more pontifical manner. 

Secondly, even after you've found the natural 
metier for yourself, that doesn’t mean that your type- 
writer will commence to operate automatically. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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LITERARY MARKET 


Our New York correspondent writes: ‘The fading 
of Love Story as a market has scared many pulp writ- 
ers not only in the love field, but in the detective and 
Western. It used to be said that love would go on 
forever with mystery a close second and West- 
ern just a neck behind. However, there are whispers 
that Street & Smith didn’t have to drop Love Story, 
but are gradually getting away from pulps into slicks. 
That remains to be seen. But there is little 
hope for a strong love story market for a long time. 
Even Trojan’s love editor reports a stocked condition. 
Love pulp writers had better do some confessions on 
the side; for after all, an emotional love story in 
first person, with plenty of clean anguish, is what 
the confessions are buying —and at a higher rate 
than pulp prices. The 25-cent reprints aren't 
faring so well. Many readers who used to buy several 
a week are not buying any more, but going back to 
detective magazines. Some stores report heavy sales 
on 79-cent and dollar mysteries. It looks as though 
the 25-cent buyers are willing to go higher for a 
better looking package. And there have been 
many comments along this line: ‘I buy either a 
straight magazine or a straight book. I don’t like a 
book that looks like a magazine.’ Or, ‘A magazine is 
bought to be thrown away: a book to be kept or given 
to « friend.’ It’s about time publishers kept books as 
books and magazines as magazines. The day of the 
hybrid is about done. Said one Broadway newsdealer: 
‘Pocket books are as done as the British Empire.’ ” 

Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
edited by Dorothy MclIlwraith, is no longer in the 
market for 1000-word true adventure stories. Good 
rates are paid on acceptance for adventure, mystery, 
action, stories up to 6000 words, novelettes from 
10,000 to 25,000 words, serials, book lengths, and 
fillers, 50 to 500 words. 

Southwest Review, quarterly published by the 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas 5, Texas, is 
now being edited by Allen Maxwell. The poetry used 
is mostly of the regional variety. 

NEA Service, Inc., 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, 
is in the market for short-short stories of from 800 
to 1200 words for the Boys’ and Girls’ page, a full 
page syndicated feature it handles. Payment will be 
$10 for each story, with checks being mailed every 
_ix weeks for al! stories accepted during the period. 
“We believe three types of stories will appeal to our 
readers,”” states Russ Winterbotham, editor, Boys and 
Girls page: (1) Adventure; (2) Humor; (3) Stories 
with boys or girls or both as the principal characters. 
Controversial subjects must be avoided and _ stories 
should not sermonize. Stories may have a moral, but 
we want a light, entertaining theme and dislike 
preaching. The appeal is for teen-agers, not to the 
little tots.” The page is published weekly, usually as 
a Sunday newspaper feature. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, is in immediate need of merchandising 
stories on any retailer who sells gas appliances, gas 
ranges, refrigerators, house water heating, house heat- 
ing and gas driers. “These stories may be on furni- 
ture, department stores, plumbers, appliance dealers 
and practically any other outlets that sell gas appli- 
ances,”” writes Phil Lance, Field Editor. “We pay $15 
a page for material and answer queries almost imme- 
diately. 

Small Boats, published by the Howe Service, 154 
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Nassau St., New York 7, is a new magazine written 
for the owners of small and medium sized sail and 
power boats, which is scheduled to appear in May. 
The editors are interested in receiving feature articles 
on boating “know-how”; club and racing news from 
concentrated boating areas; fiction that can be tied in 
with boating. Special assignments will be given on 
boating events. Pay will be at the rate of 1 cent a 
word and more at the discretion of the editors. At 
present, regular features are being sought. Howard 
M. Sharp is editor. 


Motor, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, has a 

picture section for which it pays $6 for each acceptable 
photograph. “Small camera snapshots as a rule are 
not much good,” states Neal G. Adair, Managing 
Editor. “They don’t make good magazine engravings. 
Commercial photographs, 8 x 10 or even 5 x 7, are 
best. . . Every day, somewhere, a car or truck 
dealer, service station operator or “parts-accessory 
wholesaler does something unusual that may be worth 
a picture. It may be an unusual looking salesroom 
or service station, not just ‘another one.’ It may 
be a department, or a customers’ waiting room, or 
a mechanics’ dressing room, or a service station en- 
trance or exit which has some unique feature. It may 
be an unusual sign, or a promotion stunt or some- 
thing else that a business man thinks enough of to 
photograph or you might arrange to have ‘shot.’ 
We are not interested in so-called automotive pictures 
from the news photo agencies. A lot of them are 
just ‘motoring stuff’ and they are broadcast to every- 
body. We are looking for trade subjects, exclusive 
for us.” 

Townsend National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, Cleve- 
land, Jesse George Murray, editor, reports that it 
wants to buy one good short story a week, but finds 
it mighty hard to find 52 good stories a year (at the 
$15 to $25 paid for such stories). Mr. Murray gives 
a word of advice to contributors: Make your work 
easy to read; send a clean, clear copy, not a carbon. 
“If a person hasn’t enough confidence in his brain- 
child to want to dress it in the best clothes he is ca- 
pable of sewing, before submitting it for approval to 
the world, the brat probably isn’t worth looking at.”’ 


Pauline Sharpe, Writing Director, Sackett and 
Prince, 681 Lexington Ave., New York 22, writes: 
“We are in the market for all types of entertainment 
and commercial ideas and scenarios which are espe- 
cially created for live and film television productions. 
Material should not be submitted without first sign- 
ing our release form.’’ Sponsors, according to Miss 
Sharpe, are waiting to spend money on television 
shows but not until they can be shown better scripts 
and series than they are viewing on_ present-day 
television. 

The American Scholar, 5 E. 44th St., New York 17, 
a quarterly published by Phi Beta Kappa, is a mag- 
azine for general circulation, and in no sense a house 
organ, as is quite generally supposed. ‘Our poetry 
rates range from $10 to $25,” informs Hiram Haydn, 
editor. 


The Camera, 306 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md., 
user of practical illustrated articles on photography 
and amateur cinematography, 500 to 1800 words, is 
now being edited by J. S. Rowan. Payment is made 
on acceptance at 1 cent up, with $3 to $5 being paid 
for photos used. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Sanctuary Magazine, Colarocco’s Sanctuary, Gould 
Place, Syracuse 8, N. Y., which was published for five 
ears, then discontinued in February, 1945, is being 
esumed shortly. It will be a bi-monthly mimeo- 
graphed job at first, and will be able to pay only in 
free copies of the issue carrying the author’s work. 
Viola Byrnes Colarocco, publisher, states: “We will 
use very brief articles seeking to prove the immor- 
tality of the human soul, life after death, accounts 
of dreams which came true and prayers that were 
answered. Everything must be kept down to 300 
words, if possible. We will use also short poems 
of an inspirational, uplift, nature, up to 12 lines.” 
The magazine will sell for 15 cents an issue, $1.00 
for ten issues. 

First Draft, 2050 Kellett St., Springfield, Mo., a 
mimeographed monthly carrying short stories to 4000 
words, letters, essays, to 2000 words, quizzes, and 
both rhymed and free verse not over 30 lines, is being 
brought out in May by Glenn Miller, editor, assisted 
by Ruth Miller. Its interest will lie wholly in the 
publication of new and unknown writers. Payment 
will be made only in copies and subscriptions. Price is 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. 

Gas Appliance Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York 16, is currently in need of stories about 
plumbers—how they install, sell, or otherwise handle 
gas appliances; about retailers or storekeepers, show- 
ing their merchandising policies, how they handle 
credits and collections, their instalment plans; news 
about distributors, condensed to 100 to 200 words; 
stories of all-gas appliances stores. ‘We want only 
authentic interview articles and preferably with the 
dealer's by-line,”’ states Phil Lance, field editor. 


Ace Magazines, publishers of Ten Detective Aces, 
Western Aces, Western Trails, Secrets, and Variety 
Love, have moved from 67 W. 44th St., New York 
18, to 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 


Keen Teen, 11 Park Pl., New York 7, bi-monthly 
magazine for girls, is resuming publication after a 
two-year suspension. It is in the market for fiction, 
2500 to 4000 words in length, and articles, 800 to 
1000 words, of interest to girls in the last year or 
grammar school and the first three years of high. 
Raymond C. Krank is editor. Payment is made on 
acceptance at 1 to 114 cents a word. 


WRITING COURSE — $7 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an expert. ‘‘Let’s 
Write Short-Shorts’’ by Foy Evans is the text 
upon which our streamlined 6-lesson course is 
based. The author planned our course. He will 


personally criticize stories written as assign- 
ments in the course. We give you absolutely 
FREE a copy of “‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts’”’ when 
you enroll. Don’t delay any longer. 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 
Dept. AJ Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see, your manu- 
script as an editor sees it —- its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 

Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 I 
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MARY KAY TENNISON, 


well known Hollywood ‘‘Ghost,’’ can help you break in- 
to publishing. Supervised aspirants go further quicker. 
Write to 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


Author textbook, MODERN WRITERS, price $5.00 


WHY 
rejects? Let me find the cause, give expert criticism 
and revision. My cooperative methods are lessons in 
writing. Learn from your own scripts. Fiction only. 
Up to 3,000 words, $2.50; 
Each additional thousand, 50 cents 
JEAN REEDY 


P.O. Box 117 Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 
MAGAZINE 
25e copy - - - - - = $2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign - - - - - - $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 24, New Jersey 


SELLING? 


If not, you need individual assistance from a pro- 
fessio writer. Constructive criticism, editing, revi- 
sion, collaboration. Free reading and report on novels. 
Prompt service. 


an $1 per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 1000 there- 


WRITERS’ STUDIO 
Box 22 Valley Village North Hollywood, California 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


The professional criticism department 
of The Author & Journalist is now in 
the hands of Willard E. Hawkins, known 
to a great number of readers as the 
founder and for many years the editor 
of this magazine. Mr. Hawkins is the 
author of such helpful textbooks on fic- 
tion writing as ‘Helps for Student Writ- 
ers,’’ ‘The Technique of Salable Fiction,” 
and ‘‘The Twelve Basic Themes.” For 
several years after retiring as editor, he 
conducted the Student Writer department in A. & J. 


He brings to the criticism of prose work submitted 
by A. & J. clients the expereince of a producing writer. 
His own short-stories, novelettes, and serials have ap- 
peared in a wide variety of magazines as well as in 
book form. He is currently combining free-lance writ- 
ing with the reading and criticism of work by A. & J. 
readers who wish to take advantage of his services. 


His frank, honest, yet encouraging counsel will help 
you, as it has helped many thousands of writers in the 
past, not only to improve individual stories, articles, 
and other prose work, but to do better writing, and to 
win acceptances from editors. 


Let Willard Hawkins see some of your work! Criti- 
cism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, then 60 cents 
a thousand to 10,000 words; over 10,000, 50 cents a 
thousand. Fee and return postage should accompany 
manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 
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NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 

Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide open for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 

6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


WRITERS! 


WHY don’t your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements i 
will revise and sell it on a PROFIT-SHARING ba- 
sis. No fees. Don’t throw valuable MSS away. 
Send me your stories, articles, but no inferior ma- 
terial. Nominal fee of $1 per 2,500 words, 


promptly refunded if accepted. 
Clark W. Jenks 


213 Upson Ave., El Paso, Texas 


Often writers ei are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in ae, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance Eorean preliminary note-taking, organ- 


izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, up = oo ers, for 
dramatic emphasis, writing th draft, and re on. 


~— | to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
t will sell. 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a write 
Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


WRITING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 


(Continued from Page 13) 

There's still hard work, sweat, and mutterings under 
the breath; stories still won't sell and there will be 
disappointments. The important thing is that you're 
not working against the grain. You may have a long 
row to hoe but you're in the right row. When you're 
through you know that the harvest you’ve reaped is 
not synthetic; you know that you're getting out the 
best that is in you. 

How will you know when you've found your 
natural metier ? 

Well, it’s just like once, when I was very young, 
I said to a married man, ‘Charlie, there’s one thing 
I can’t get. A fellow meets a lot of girls. How does 
he know which one he really loves and should 
marry: 
Charlie said, ‘You'll just know. That's all.” 

That's the way with writing. When you finally 
strike your natural vein, you'll just know it. Some- 
thing will click inside of you and you'll feel all ex- 
cited and you'll come running out of your room hoi- 
lering: 

“Susie! Susie! I’ve done it. I’ve written something 
that I know really has something. I've found myself 
at last. I just know this story is going to be ac- 


cepted.” 
And the chances are it will be. 
a 
MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 
talk over. We'd discuss the letters from the children. 


Sometimes we'd read, but not exclusively. This bit 
and that was read aloud. Thus, I went to Rotary 
with John, he attended the Soroptomists with me. 
Then suddenly I was alone. No one to talk to: no 
one to listen to. Autobiography solved my problem. 
For weeks I “sat opposite’ Ellery Sedgwick, while 
he “talked” about Happy Profession.’’ Now, 
my dinner companion is Benjamin Franklin! 


4 A A 

Trek, announced a year ago, but held back from 
publishing by the paper shortage, is definitely plan- 
ning to appear in July, 1947. It will be published 
by the Eaton Publications, Inc., Suite 909, Continental 
Bldg., Grand and Olive Sts., St. Louis 8. It will use 
short stories of around 3000 words, and short-shorts, 
1500; articles of general interest; travel-slanted fill- 
ers; short poems; crossword puzzles; anecdotes; word 
quizzes, and cartoons. Material is already being 
bought. Rates on fact and fiction begin at 2 cents, 
with a higher rate being paid if the manuscript merits 
it. Publisher is Lester A. Korasick. 


SERVICE TO WRITERS 


VIEUX CARRE TRANSLATION SERVICE 
“from a love letter to a book”’ 


RESEARCH - THESIS - EDITING - EXPERT 
TYPING: $0.60 per thousand words 


1024 Royal Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana 


Manuscripts read, reported. Synopsized and submitted 
to New York Publishing Markets. Regular reading fee, 
50c per thousand words. Send money order or check 
with your manuscript to 
Ethel Paige, Literary Agent 
1687 Broadway, Cor. 53rd St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


The Philadelphia Branch, American Pen Women, 
is sponsoring a poetry contest “to further the cause 
of inspiring poetry in a world that never needed it 
as it does today.” Poems must be original, unpub- 
lished, inspirational, not preachy, not sanctimonious, 
not over 16 lines long, not more than one poem per 
person. No poems will be returned. Deadline is Oc- 
tober 31, 1947. Poems should be sent with the nota- 
tion on the envelope: “Inspiration Poems Contest, 
c/o Mary O'Connor, Contest Chairman, Philadelphia 
Pen Women, Beimont & Conshohocton Aves., Phila- 
deiphia 31.” Prizes (12 in all) are $10, $5, $4, 
$3, and eight $1. Results will be sent to poetry mag- 
azines, poetry columns, and writers’ clubs. Any dona- 
tions exceeding $30 will be used to publicize contest, 
for mimeographing rules, to send to magazines and 
for extra prizes. Names of the prize donors will be 
sent in with results. 


O.00 


All manuscripts for Fireside Press, Inc., general 
publishers specializing in books on current affairs, 
should be addressed to Frank E. Mason, 22 E. 47th 
St., New York 17. ‘Our contracts are the usual Au- 
thor’s League type of contract,’’ Mason states. 


The Veterans Memorial Stage, Inc., 139 W. 44th 
St., New York 19, is interested in scripts for a Lab- 
oratory Workshop production with a possibility for 
a Broadway presentation. Manuscripts should be sent 
to Stuart Becker, chairman, play-reading committee. 


Buy-Plane’s A/v Traveler, Boeing Field, Seattle 8, 
Wash., a semi-monthly news magazine written for the 
air-traveler (non-professional pilot) is in the market 
for fact articles pertaining to aviation as it applies to 
the pleasure and business flyer. “We are especially 
in need of articles that show how business men use 
their private planes for business purposes,” states 
Robert T. Kennedy, general manager. ‘Also, in need 
are articles showing the average man using his plane 
for vacations and pleasure trips. Whenever possible, 
photographs should accompany articles—we pay costs 
when published.” Some humorous poetry is used, 
with payment at 10 cents an inch, on publication. No 
fiction is bought at present. Writers should query on 
articles, which should run from 800 to 1000 words. 
Regular rate is 14 cent a word and up, on publica- 
tion, with $2 up being paid for occasional cartoons. 

Hugh Pentecost is the new president of Mystery 
Writers of America, succeeding Ellery Queen. Head- 
quarters are at 220 E. 42nd St., New York. Chap- 
ters function in Chicago and Hollywood. MWA is 
composed of professional crime authors in book, mag- 
azine, film, and radio fields. 

Jewels, United Church Publications, 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Ont., listed as paying 14, cent a word, 
actually has a policy of paying $2 for a story of any 
length from 300 words up,” according to Frances 
Russell, editor. It is a tiny tot weekly. 


O OO 


DEVELOP THAT PLOT-GERM! 
(Continued from Page 7) 


slick work. The closer you knit those three together, 
and the more often they meet or face one another, 
the stronger the suspense, the greater the possibilities 
for drama, conflict, emotion, and complication. On 
the other hand, the more characters you give prom- 
inence to, the more chances you take of confusing 
everybody, including your dear self, believe it or not. 


April, 1947 


HAVE YOU AN 
APTITUDE FOR 


ror WRITING? 


nore Guild determines your writing 
potentialities with a FREE APTITUDE TEST, then 
teaches you fundamentals of ALL creative writing. 
You study current material editors have bought 
and published. You learn how to write Stories, 
Articles, Radio, Motion-Picture, Novels,‘ Fillers’’; 
specialty writing of all kinds under personal di- 
rection of Frederick Palmer. EARN WHILE YOU 
LEARN through Storycrafters Guild Manuscript 
Sales Service. Send for FREE APTITUDE TEST today! 


| Send FREE APTITUDE TEST and details of 
Home-Study Course in Creative Writing. | 
| Mr. Mrs. Miss ae | 
Address | 
| City State - | 


“WHEN 
CONSCIENCE 
$PEAK$” 


Sydney Vereker, one of the highest paid Confes- 
sion writers in America, and author of the above 
article which appeared in the September issue of 
A. & J., will give candid advice and help on a lim- 
ited number of manuscripts (Confession stories 
only) at $1.00 per thousand words. Send your MS. 
with money order and stamped address envelope to 


SYDNEY VEREKER 
2210 West 75th St., Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank sous in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other postry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how te perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
my work as instructor in versification 
niversity and William and Mary Col- 


verse, u 
at New York 
tzer Prize winn 
correspondence. ~ Unabridged Rhyming Diction 
07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now ‘ 


ne longer from 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOT 


New 
WRITERS 
NEEDED 


re-write Ideas in newspapers, magazines and 


Splendid opportunity to “‘break into” fasci- 
nating writing field. May b . you 

$5.00 per hour spare time. Expe- F R E F 
rience unnecessary. Write tod 

for FREE details. Postcard will 

do. NO OBLIGATION. DETAI LS 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T72—W 5. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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SPECIALIZED LISTS 


RURAL—AGRICULTURAL—LIVESTOCK—ETC. 
American Agriculturist, Savings Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Bi-W) Voems $2 apiece, Pub. Cartoons. 

American Fruit Grower, 1370 Ontar.o St., Cleveland 13. 
(M-i0) Articles on fruit growing, breeding, marketing, or any 
thing pertaining to the fruit field, 600-800. E. Meister. 
25c col. inch, $1, photos, unless otherwise arranged, Pub. 


Better Farming Methods, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles 
on County Agents, Vocational Ag. Teachers, and Extension 
Workers, 750-800. M. R. Dunk. 2c, Acc. 

Better Farms, lulaski, N. ¥. (Semi-M) Agricultural featu 
(success type) 1000-1250; stories about successful northeas tere 
farmers and farm operators, illustrated. Louis Kosoif. 
St., W., Toronto, Can 


Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond 
i 3 Daniel McKee. Varying 


ada. (Bi-M) Short stories to 3000 
rates, Pub. 

Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kan. (M-10) Authenticated farm 
exper.ence articles 300-800; material of interest to tarm women 
and girls; jokes Ray Yarnell. lc up, jokes $1, Acc. 

Cattleman, The, Fort Worth, Texas. (M) Livestock articles 
and true stories dealing with romance of the West. Henry 
Biederman. Varying rates, Pub. 

Cooperative Digest, Ithaca, N. Y. (M-25) Articles dealing 
with tarmer cooperatives, their leaders and their accomplish 
ments. lc, Pub. 

Country Gentleman, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadelphia 
(M-10) Short stories 2500-5000; 3 and 4 part serials, 30,000; 
general articles of interest to farm and farm-town people 
1500-3000; articles for women; humor page—brief sketches; 
verse; comic drawings; very short fillers—fact or humor 
Robert H. R First-class rates, Acc. 

Country Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. (M-5) First or 
second r.ghts to serials 50-80,000, short stories 2500-4500, rural 
appeal. Children’s page items, household photos; verse. Amy) 
J. Roe. “ec up, Acc. 

Electricity on the Farm, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M) 
Brief articles under 1000 showing how electricity is used 
profitably on farms. Geo. W. Kable. 1%c, $1-$3, photos, Acc. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star, |’. ©. Box 4005, I’lace 
D’Armes l’ostal Sta., Montreal, Que., Canada. (W-5) Farm and 
rural home magazine. Short stories 00-3500; featurettes on 
live rural topics, 600-1500, photos; agricultural articles of 
interest to Canadian farmers. R. ennedy. Non-fiction, $6 
column, Pub.; fiction, $35-$70 a story, Acc. 

Farm and Ranch, 3306 Main St., Dallas 2, Tex. (M) Articles 
of interest to the Southwest, with farm slant preferred. Photo- 
graphs if possible. Fiction with farm background preferred, 
but not a requisite if story has human interest appeal, 750 
1500. A. B. Kennerly, Ed.; Dolores Lehr, Fiction Ed. Articles, 
2c, or according to merit; fiction, 3c, Acc. 

Ferm Journal, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5. (M-5) 
Agricultural articles with photos 300-600; (query before send 
ing); woman-interest short stories, 3000; cartoons, Art 
Jenkins. 2c up, fiction 20c up, Acc. 

Michigan Farmer, 322 Abbott Rd., E. Lansing, Mich. 
(Bi-M-5) Short articles of special interest to Michigan 


photos, artwork. Milon Grinnell, $3) column, 


ers, cartoons, 
Pub. 

Modern Beekeeping, Box 1140, Paducah, Ky., (M) Illustrated 
features and shorts on bees and beekeeping written by actual 
beekeepers; must be of some value to the industry. $5 page; 
photos, $1-$ 

National Live Stock Producer, 160 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(M-5) Live stock production and marketing articles, 1000-2000; 
news items of meat animal breed associations (national or sec- 
tional), 100-200. L. C. Moser. $5 column, shorts; features, 
arrangement in advance. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. (2M-5) Illustrated articles on farming and homemaking 
in New England. Very little fiction; some verse. James 
Watson. 25c inch; verse, 10c line, Pub. 


Pigeon Loft, The, 4442 Woodman, Sherman Oaks, Calif. (M) 
Experience articles on fancy, racing, and utility pigeons, with 
suitable pictures, 500, news items. Carl Naether. lc, snapshots, 
$1 up, Acc. 

Progressive Farmer, Commercial Realty Bldg., Birmingham, 
Ala. (M) Short-shorts, 1000-2000, (submit to Dallas, Tex., of- 
fice, 1108 Insurance Bldg.) Eugene Butler. 4c min., for fiction, 
Pub. (Material for Young Southerners Department should be 
submitted to Wm. La Rue, Ass’t. Ed.) 


Southern Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. (M-5) Articles of 
Southern rural interest; short fiction, 800-2500; photos, car- 
toons, cover designs. ri B. Wharton, Mng. Ed. Acc. 

Successful Farming, (Meredith) Des Moines, la. (M-!0) Ag: 
cultural articles, jokes, news items, photos, cartoons, Kirk Fox 
Articles, etc., 5c; verse, 25c line, Acc. 

Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill. (M-20) Articles and 
photos covering good turkey raising methods and equipment. 
M. C. Small lc, photos $1-$15, usually Acc. 


Western Horseman, The (Reno Newspapers, Inc.) P. O. Box 
931, Reno, Nevada. (Bi-M) Articles on history, training, 
breeding of western horses, 1000-2000. Graham M. Dean. % 


photos, $2 Acc. 
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‘Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, Ist & 3rd Sts., Racine, 
Wis. (M) Short illustrated articles of success on Wisconsin 
farms. F., Swingle. 1c-2c. 


SCIENTIFIC—POPULAR SCIENCE—NATURE—MECHANICS 


American Aquarist, The, Box 26, New Lots Sta., Brooklyn 
8, N. Y. (M-25) Authoritative and scientific articles on breed- 
ing tropical fish, 1000-2000; fillers, 50-500; verse on sae 
liie; cartoons; pictures of tropical fish. Thomas E. Gilmore. 
yac-2c; verse, 25c for 4 lines; jokes, with good drawing, $2: 
tillers, %c; photos, $2-$5, Pub. 

Fauna, Zoological Society of Vhiladelphia, 34th and Girard 
Ave., Philadelphia 4. (Q-50) Scientifically accurate manuscripts 
written for the layman, dealing with the natural history of 
wild gga 1500-2500. Cartoons. Roger Conant. 1!2c; photos, 
ACC. 

Home Craftsman, The, 115 Worth St., New York. (Bi-M) 
‘‘How-to-make-it’’ articles of interest to home craitsmen, 300 
to 1200; photos essential; home improvement fill- 
ers, 150. H. J. Hobbs. lc to 2c, photos $2 up, Pub. 

Mechanix (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York. 
(M-15) New, lively features and shorts on all scientific and 
mechanical subjects, also how-to-build projects for the home 
workshop and tips for photographers; action and personality 
pictures, human-interest slant, plus camera action stories, Bill 
Willams and Roland Cueva. Good rates, Acc. 

Model Airplane News, 551 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
Model airplane construction articles, 1500. Acc. 

INawrai History Magazine, 7¥th St., and Central Park W., 
New York. (M-5uU except Juiy and August) Popular articles to 
5UUU on natural science, exploration, wild life; photo series. 
tuward M. Weyer, Jr. 3c, Acc. 

Nature Friend, The, 313 8th Ave., New York 11. (M) Articles 
or short stories on nature or outdoor life, to 1500. Louis 
Sutherland, No payment. 


(M-25) 


Nature Magazine, 1214 |6th St., W ashington, D. C. (M-35) 
Illustrated nature articles 1000-2000; fillers with pictures 10U 
to 400, short verse. R. W. Westwood. 1 to 3c, Ace. (Query.) 


Popular Homecraft, 814 N. Tower Ct., Chicago. (Bi-M) How 
to build articles ot wood, metal, leather, etc., with detailed 
drawings, or at least 1 photo. R. S. Davis. $15 page. Acc. 

Popular Mechanics, 67 W. 44th St., New York 18. (M-25) 
\llustrated articles on scientific, mechameal, industrial, dis- 
coveries; human interest and adventure elements, 300-1500; 
fillers to 250. How-to-do-it articles on craft and shop work, 
with photographs and rough drawings, and short items about 
new and easier ways to do everyday tasks, should be addressed 
to the Technical Editor. Roderick M. Grant. Mng. Ed. Ic to 
10c; photos $5 up. 

Popular Science Monthly, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) 
Non-technical illustrated articles on scientific, mechanical, ]a- 
bor-saving devices, discoveries, under 2000. Perry Githens. 
le to 10c, photos $3 up, Acc. 

Radio News (Ziif-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 
(M-25) Technical and semi-technical articles dealing with radio 
engineering, research, electronics and articles for servicemen. 
Constructional articles for amateur_ radiomen and_ servicemen. 
Diagram need only be in_ pencil. Good photos. No fiction or 
poetry; no publicity “‘puffs.’”. Any unusual application articles 
on electronics, 100-3500, also considered. 2¥2c-5ce, including 
photos. Gag cartoons, $5. B. G. Davis, Gen. Megr.; Oliver 
Read, 

Science & Mechanics, 49 EF. Superior St., Chicago. (Q) All 
depts. handled by staff specialists. V. D. Angerman. 

Science Illustrated (McGraw Hill Vublishing Co.), 330 W. 
42nd St., New York. (M-25) Applied science, popularly written, 
well-illustrated by one to 20 dramatic action photos and 
drawings, 1000 to 2000; short science fact- ame 100-200 words, 
and one to three first-class photos. H. W. Magee. Features, 
$100-$225, and up; shorts, $8-$40; a $5-$25 and up, Acc. 
Edward Hutchins, Jr., Mng. Ed. 

Scientific American, 24 W. 40th St., New York 18. (M-35) 
Almost entirely staff prepared, but purchases occasional arti- 
cles on various phases of science in industry. Query before sub- 
mitting. O. D. Munn. Varying rates, Acc. 


CARTOONS—HUMOR 


Army gm (Crestwood) 1790 Broadway, New York. (M- 
15) 2- and 3-line jokes. Cartoons, all pointed to army service. 
Ken Browne. Good rates, cartoons, Acc.; jokes, Pub. 

Gags, (M.L.A. Pubs.) 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (Bi- 
M-25) Cartoons and general humor. Good rates for gags and 
drawings, Acc. Del Poore. 

Flophouse News, The, Room 805, 160 Broadway, New York 
7. (M) Fiction, to 1000; non-fiction, fillers, 500-1000; cartoons, 
and continuing columns dealing with derelicts, bums, and sim- 
ilar characters. Harry Baronian. Varying rates, Acc. 

Funnybone Gazette, (Big City Pub. Co.) Tenafly, N. v; (WwW) 
thenanoun articles to 1000; cartoons. No short jokes. arying 
rates, 

Hit (Volitant Publishing Co.), 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Same requirements as Laf. 

H News, 115-119 W. 52nd St., New York 19. (W-10) 
Hobo, vagabond, articles, essays, short stories, 600-800. Humor 
cartoons, Pat Mulkern. 1-2c up, Acc. 
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Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 


The first real innovation in magazine publishing 
since Reader’s Digest began. Sensational NEW 
SLANT in CONTENTS as well as Ownership Plan. 
Publishing direct from writers to readers. Readers 
determine Merit by votes. PRIZES FOR BEST 
LIKED STORIES. PRIZES FOR BEST READER 
LETTERS. Announcing first story to be bought by 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 


READERS JURY in First Issue. SAMPLE COPIES, 


25 cents each. 


Richard Tooker, 
Production & Operating Executive 
WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


8 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


SHERIDAN AGENCY 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


If you write for fun, turn the page, but if you 
want to convert your ability into real money, now 
is the time to cash in on your stories, articles and 
books. Magazines are paying higher rates and 
book publishers are eager to work out contracts 
with promising new writers. 


Regardless of what type of material you are work- 
ing on, now is the time to work hard if you want 
to get in on the current ‘‘Seller’s Market.” We 
can help you get results just as we have helped 
other writers. 


Our clients have sold to practically all the large, 
national magazines,s but we are interested in get- 
ting new clients who are sincerely anxious to sell 
—and sell regularly—and who are willing to work 
hard, absorbing sound criticism and careful writ- 
ing help. 


Our rates are: 
Stories or articles to 5,000 words........... $5.00 
From 5,000 to 20,000 words..75¢ per M words 
Booklength m ripts 50c per M words 


Fees must accompany all manuscripts. We suggest 
you get that script in to us at once. Now is the 
time to hit the markets. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 

“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


wg 


wee Ve 


pon for free MS. report. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely ‘Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Humor, 113 W. 57th St., New York 19. (Bi-M) Humorous 
articles, 1000-3000; humorous short stories, to 3000; 30-line 
editorials; verse; fillers, etc., dealing with family life, Holly- 
wood, Broadway, radio, politics—anything under head of 
American scene. Ruth Bolles. ‘‘Standard rates.” 

Jest Magazine, (Skyline Publications) 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (Q) Light, fast-moving short stories, 250-1500; car- 
toons featuring situations, girls, human interest. Ernest N. 
Devver. 2c; $7.50-$10 cartoons, Acc. 

Joker Magazine, (Skyline Publication) 82 Beaver St., New 
York 5. (Q) Same requirements as Jest Magazine. 

Judge, Ambler, Pa. (M-15) Humorous material, under 500; 
novelettes, articles, essays, editorials, verse, jokes, cartoons, 
eh fillers. Newhold Ely. Ind., Pub. 

Laf, (Volitant Publishing Co.), 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M) At present in the market for photo sets with girls, 
unusual photo sets, and comedy sets. George Shute. $6 phote, 

Ace. ‘ 

Military Service News, The, Box 127, Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. (W-5) Cartoons of Army life, especially in training 
camps. S. Deane Wasson. $1 min., Acc. 

1000 Jokes Magazine, (Dell .Publications) 149 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pay $15 minimum for art ideas for double 
spread features; also buys material for ‘‘Louder and Funnier” 
department. Charles Saxon. 

Pack O’ Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York. Humorous para- 
graphs on girl fun, bar-room humor. Verses not over 8 
lines. Girl or zany cartoons. Paragraphs $1; verse, 25c a 
line; cartoons, $10, Acc. A. L. (Red) Kirby. 

215 4th Ave., New York 3. (Q-25) Articles, short- 
short stories, dialogue, etc., in editorial, journalistic, fic- 
tional, or any other style so long as it’s funny. Screwball 
copy; sophisticated humor (if clean); satire—even slapstick; 
cartoons. No jokes or cartoon ideas. Best length, 600-800. 
Buys four months ahead of publication. E .F. Murphy. 3c, Acc. 


OUTDOOR—HUNTING—FISHING—FORESTRY 


Alaska Sportsman, The, Ketchikan, Alaska. (M-20) True 
stories, Alaska interest, 2000-5000; outdoor fact ee: 
Alaska sports cartoons, photos. Emery F. Tobin. %c, Pub. 

American Field, The, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6. (w- 20) 
Articles to 3500, and short stories on out-of-door recreative 
sports, particularly hunting of upland game birds with sport- 
ing dogs, 1500. Wm. F. Brown. Varying rates, Acc. 

American Forests, 919 17th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(M-35) Articles on trees, forests, lumbering, outdoor recrea- 
tion, travel, exploration, 1000-2. ; outdoor photos. Erle 
Kauffman. Ic oe Acc. 

American Rifleman, The, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. (Ne 25) Authentic illustrated gunsmithing, shoot- 
ing, ammunition, ballistics. militarv. small arms, ordnance 
articles, hunting stories, preferably 3000. W. F. Shadel, Mng. 
Ed. 2c up, Acc. 

Field and Stream (Warner), 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-25) Illustrated camping. fishing, hunting articles, 1500- 
3000. Hugh Grey, 3c up, Acc. 

Fisherman, The, 1103. S.W. Stark, Portland, Ore. (M) 

Stories and articles on fishing, preferably West Coast stories 
with factual background. illustrations. 1000-1500. E. O. 
Whitehead. Rates not available. 
_ Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. (M-20) Fish- 
ing. travel, dog. hunting, fur-raising articles by authorities: 
true Indian and frontier stories 2000-2500. A. V. Harding. 
Y%ec up, Acc. 

Maine Coast fete, Belfast, Me. (M) Articles about 
commercial fishing, boat-building, lobstering, canning, clam- 
ming, packing, etc. Some verse if it applies to salt-water 
activities; fillers, jokes, epigrams, news items and photos 
pertaining to marine matter and fishing. Converse Owen 
Smith. 10c printed inch (about, 320 words); photos, $2; jokes, 
$1; verse, 40c an inch; news items, 10c an inch. 

Outdoor Life, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. (M-25) Articles 
relating to fishing and hunting, snortsmen’s interests to 
kinks, shorts, etc. Raymond J. Brown. Up to 10c, photos $3 
up. Ace. 

Outdoors Magazine, 136 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. (M- 
20) Articles, stories and cartoons on outdoor life, hunting and 
fishing. H. C. Tapply. Payment hy agreement, Acc. Buys 4 
mos. ahead of publication. 

Outdoorsman, The, 814 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (6 times 
a year.) Illustrated articles on fishing, hunting, sportsmen in- 
terest. Bob Becker. 

Rod and Gun, 1410 Stanley St., Montreal, Canada. (M) Actual 
hunting and fishing experiences in Canada, to 1800. K. Marsh- 
man. %c-le, Pub. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York. (Dec., Jan., 
Feb.. March-25) Illustrated articles on skiing and snow sports 
to 2000: short-shorts: verse; jokes; cartoons; news items; 
photos. Elizabeth Woolsey, Mng. Ed. 1%e without illustrations. 
2c with, Pub. 

Sports Afield, 402 2nd Ave. S., Minneapolis 1. (M-25) Sports- 
men’s interests; outdoor activity of all nature but spectator 
sports. Short stories; articles; fillers; news items; photos; 
cartoons. Top rates, for field Acc. 

Sports Digest, 552 S. Seramo St., Los Angeles 5. (M) Does 
not pay for articles other than to members of its own staff 
Ben Jaffe, Mng. Ed.; Jud Wright, Ed. 

Sportsman, The, 844 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland 14. Hunt- 
ing, fishing, woods travel, camping articles, 750-2500; pictorial 
igi especially desired. Fingulin. Varying rates, 

th. 


PICTURE MAGAZINES 


Ebony, 5125 S. Calumet St., Chicago 15. (M-25) Ne od 
picture papmanine interested in featuring pictures that tel 
story. John H. Johnson. Acc. 
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Exclusive, 275 7th Ave., New York 1. (M) Picture stories 
covering radio, motion pictures, television, books, sports, and 
other novel, sensational, authentic fact-revealing human-interest 
subjects. Solomon Balsam. 

Life, Time and Life Bldg.. New York 20 (W-10) Photos of na- 
tional and world news events, human-interest picture series. 

Look, 511 5th Ave., New York 17. (Bi-W-10) Human inter- 
est articles preferably focused on one person, one family, one 
group, not much interested in inanimate subjects. Cartoons. 
Daniel D. Mich, Ex. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Life, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Informal, candid pictures of screen personalities, well-cap- 
tioned. ‘‘Angle’’ stories done in pictures especially desired. 
Betty Etter. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Stars Parade, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) Articles on motion picture personalities to 1500 on as- 
apes only. Pat Murphy. Reasonable rates, Acc. 

National Veteran News, 624 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk 1, Va. 
(M) Pictorial news of interest to all veterans. Frank Sulli- 
van. $5 col., Acc. 

Navy Pictorial News, 624 W. Ocean Ave., Norfolk, Va. 
(M-15) Illustrated naval and sea stories. Frank Sullivan. 
$5 col. (10%x2"), Acc. 

Parade, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. (W-Sunday news- 
paper supplement.) . Philip Barber, Mng. Ed. Picture stories. 

“Pic,” (Street & Smith), 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Photos on all young man subjects. Articles of inter- 
est to young men-—-service, sports, business—new develop- 
—— 1500; fiction 1200-10,000. Victor Wagner. Good rates, 

Picture News, 118 E. 40th St., New York 16. News stories 
in picture form. Script should contain description of scene, cap- 
tion in exact wording, balloon with character speaking. Judson 
LaHaye, Jr. 

Picture News in Color and Action, 118 E. 40th St., New 
York (M-10) News features and adventure-type serials’ based 
on true stories, suitable for comic-style picturization. Emile 
Gauvreau, Ex. Ed. $5 page, Acc. 

Picture-Wise (Par Publishing Co.), 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. Entertaining, human interest photos; no cheesecake, 
or deadline news photos. Beulah Getter. 

Scholastic Roto, 18 Journalism Bldg., Minneapolis 3. (M) 
Photos of oa Bas. School activities, complete with captions; no 
articles. 

See, tes Pub. Co.) 10 E. 40th St., New York. (Bi-M-10) 
Photos with authentic and unusual story backgrounds. Candid 
action type preferred. All photos must be in os taste. Also, 
human interest, glamour girl and controversial subjects. Time- 
ly. humorous cartoons, $5 up, photos; good prices, cartoons, 

ce. 

Stage Pictorial, 1501 Broadway, New York. (M) Uses no 

M. Dorf 


unsolited material. Nat. M. man. 
THEATRICAL—MOTION PICTURE—RADIO 
“FAN” MAGAZINES 


Billboard, The, 25 Opera Pl., Cincinnati, O. (W-25) Amuse- 
ment trade news on assignment only. Claude R. Ellis. Space 
rates, lub, 

Boxoffice, 825 Van Brunt Blvd., Kansas City 1, Mo. (W) 
National film weekly with correspondents in principal cities 
covering news of motion picture industry, theatres and their 
personnel, legislation affecting motion pictures, construction 
news, etc. Photographically illustrated features dealing with 
—* phases of theatre management. Nathan Cohen, Assoc. 


Fanfare, 690 Market St., San Francisco 4, Calif. (2M-.05) 
Radio fan articles, with glossies, 500. Helane Peters. $10 
article, Pub. 

Greater Show World, 1547 Broadway, New York. (2-M-10) 
Articles, short stories, novelettes, fillers, on show people, 
theatrical business. Johnny J. Kline. “%c, Pub. 

Modern Screen, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-15) 
Movie fan personality, general articles 1500-2000; fillers, news 
items. A. aonage and H. Malmgreen. Good rates, Acc. 

Motion Picture Magazine, (Fawcett), 1501 Broadway, New 
York. M-15) Ran angled stories on established stars, in- 
troductory shorts on outstanding newscomers, 1000. Joan 
Votsis Curtis. Liberal rates, Acc. 

Movieland Magazine, 9126 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
(M-15) Articles on movie personalities and all aspects of movie 
industry, anecdotes. Ann Daggett. About 5c, Acc. 

Movies, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17, (M-15) 
Articles written from Hollywood, on assignment only. Frances 
Kish. Good rates, Acc. 

Movie Story Magazine (Fawcett), 1501 Broadway, New York. 
M-15) Wistlosinntinss of current motion pictures on assign- 
ment only. Dorothy Hosking. 

New Stars Over Hollywood, (D. S. Pub. Co.) 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. (Be M) Well-angled feature articles on 
new stars, 2000-2500. Francigene Sheridan. 3c-5c, Acc. 

Nitery Journal, 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18. News items, 
features, on ration of night clubs, oun. cabarets, taverns, 
cocktail lounges, etc. Sydney Gross. $3, 15-inch column. 

Photoplay-Movie Mirror, (Mactadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Motion picture aticles and smash news 
stories; serials; fillers. Helen Gilmore. Good rates, Acc. 

Radio Mirror, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York. (M- 
15) Radio fan stories, 3 5000. Doris McFerran. $150 up, 
a to merit, Acc. (No unsolicited mss. read. Query 
irst.) 

37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Motion- 
picture feature articles. Miss Delight Evans. Fair rates, b. 

Screen R (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) Fictionization of picture plays, by assignment. E. H. 
Van Horne. Rates by arrangement, Acc. 
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Screen Writer, The, 1655 N. Cherokee Ave., Hollywood 28. 
(M-25) Official publication of Screen Writers’ Guild. Ar- 
ticles relating to film writing, or on film criticism or writing, 

3000. Mostly supplied by members of the Guild. Gordon Kahn. 

Silver Screen, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-15) Fan 
niaterial about movie stars and pictures. Lester C. Grady 
Virst-class rates, Pub. 

Television Showman, 130 Williams St., Suite 806, New York 
1. (Bi-W-10) Articles on television show business, 500-1000; 
short fact items and fillers concerning same. Mark Schindler 
and Ira Robert Becker, Eds. 5c; photos, $5, Acc. 

Theatre Arts, 130 W. 56th St., New York 19; 2 Ladbroke 
Rd., London, W. 11, England. (M-50) Articles on theatrical 
and associated arts 500-2500; news items; photos; drawings. 
Rosamond Gilder. 2c, Pub. 

Theatre Time, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q) Articles 
on topies of interest to the legitimate theatre audience, 1000- 
3000. Fillers. Photos. William Keegan. Flat rate. 

Variety, 154 W. 46th St., New York. (W-25) Theatrical 
articles, news, staff-written. Sidne Silverman. Space rates. 


ART—PHOTOGRAPHY 


Amateur Screen Photography, 3021 N. 
Chicago. (Bi-M-25) Illustrated semi-technical 
amateur movie and slide hobbyists. 1006-1500; 
photos. Joseph Sorren. 1%c; fillers $1 
Acc. 

American Photography, 353 poey St., Boston. (M) 
trated technical] articles. 


Art News, 136 FE. 


Narragansett Ave., 

articles for the 
scenarios; fillers; 
each; photos $2-$5, 


Illus- 


57th St., New York. (M-60) (Oct. through 
May; June through Sept.) News articles on art or per 
sonalities of artists. Alfred M. Frankfurter. 2c, Pub. 
Camera, The, Baltimore Life Bldg., Baltimore 1, Md. (M-35) 
Practical "illustrated articles on photography and amateur cine 
matography 500 to 1800; illustrations extra. E. V. Wenzell 
le up, Acc.; photos, $3-$5. 
Home Movies, 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Articles on amateur movie making, 
descriptions of movie making gadgets. 
to lc, photos to $10, Pub. 
Minicam Photography Magazine, 22 FE. 12th St., Cincinnati. 
(M-25) Entertaining, instructive, inspiring articles on amateur 
photography, with illustrations; also helpful gadget ideas and 
cartoons on photography. Query. A. Mathieu, Mng. Ed 
eo to $75, gadget items, $2 up, photos $5 up, Pub. 
The Snapshot Magazine, 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
(M- Free) a snaps, all subjects; no candid shots 
Ce. 


Hollywood, Calif. (M-25) 
1500-2000; sketches and 
Arthur FE. Gavin. 


Pic 
N. 
Wyatt Brummitt. 

Popular Photography, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M-25) 
Illustrated articles on one particular phase of photography, 600- 
2000; 8x10 glossy, caps for each shot. Frank Fenner, Jr., 
Mng. Ed. Approx. 2c, $5 photo, Acc. Prints of high quality 
for salon section, showing outstanding technique and com- 
position, $5 up; amateur pix for “Pictures from our Readers’ 
dept., $3-$10; pix and text for Photo Tip dept., $5 with pix, 
$3 if not. Kodachromes, Ansco coler transparencies or prints, 
carbros and wash-off relief prjnts for covers and inserts, vary- 
ing prices. Technical data must accompany all pix. 

U. S. Camera Magazine, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fine photos with or without accompanying article ma- 
terial. Tom Maloney, Fd., Fd Hannigan, Mng. Ed. $25 to 
$100 per feature, Pub. 


AVIATION 


Aero Review, Penn Yann, N. Y. (M) Non-technical articles 
(but no fiction), 3500-2200, with preference for articles 1500 
1700. Sketches, not photos. Cartoons with aviation angle. 60 
70% reprint. John L. Scherer. 2c, Acc. 

Air Force (combination of Air News and Air Tech), (Phillip 
Andrews Pub. Co.), 545 Sth Ave., New York 17. Limited mar- 
ket for articles of interest to those who have served or are 
serving in the Air Force. Phillip Andrew. Query. 

Air World Combined with Aircraft Age (Columbia Pubs., 
Inc.), 241 Church St., New York 11. (Bi-M-25) Well-illustrated 
fiction and non- fiction with aviation theme. Model building 
articles—U-control—File Flight—gas—Rubber models—gliders. 
L. Horace Silberkleit. 2c up, Acc. 

American Helicopter, 32 E. 57th St., New York 22. (M-35) 
Well-illustrated articles and short stories about helicopters, 
their specialized and general uses, their present stage of de 
velopment, and the future outlook for rotary wing aviation 
and allied aircraft, and about aviation in general. Alexis Drout- 
skoy. 2c, max., Pub. 


Aviation & Yachting, 112 Madison Ave., Suite 706, Detroit 
26, Mich. (M-25) Articles on aircraft, and yacht building, 
yacht clubs, C. A. P., ete., news items and photos on aviation 


and small beat activities, short stories having a boat or avia- 
tion theme, 1000-1500; verse, 4-8 lines; editorials; cartoons. 
Walter X. Brennan, Ed. and Pub. Ic, Pub. 

Flying (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. (M 
25) Popularized, accurate non-fiction aviation feature articles, 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


a to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
es in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 

ticle Writing, Versification an ‘others, offer construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest. practical advice; real 
teaching. All courses moderately priced. 

For full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


with special stress on civil aviation—how people use airplanes, 
out-of-the-ordinary things done with them, ete.; must have 
photos, 2000-2500. Also seeking scoop pheteas Max 
Karant. 3c and up, Ace. 

Flying Age (Ace Mags.) 67 W. 
15) Articles on military and commercial aviation, 
photographs. A. A. Wyn. 1% to 4 cents, Acc. 

Plane Talk, 350 5th Ave., New York. (Q) First-hand reports 
on Consolidated Vultee plans. No verse, fiction, rewrites. Hill 
Knowlton. Generous rates, Ace. 

Skyways, (Henry Pub. Co.) 444 Madison Ave.. New York. 
(M-25) Technically correct topics on aviation explained for an 
intelligent amateur adult audience. J. Fred Henry. 3c, 


44th St., New York 18 (M- 
1000 to 3000; 


BOATING—YACHTING 


Joseph, Mich. (8 times 


Boating Industry, 505 lleasant St., St. 
f with pictures. Jim 


a year.) Success stories of boat dealers 
Peaslee. 2-3c, photos $3-$5, Acc. 

Boating South (Peaco l’ubs.), 344 Camp St., New Orleans 12. 
Illustrated articles and news on pleasure boating south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. Correspondents needed. Warren Gleason, $10 
page. 

Motecr Boat, Combined with Power Boating, 63 [Beekman St., 
New York (M- 25) Practical articles for boat owners, written 
by expert owners with years of experience, naval architects or 
other engineers. No general articles, nor articles not technical 


nor semi-technical in nature. No poetry. Gerald T. White. Ic 
Acc. 

Pacific Motor Boat, (Miller-Freeman) 71 Columbia St., Seat- 
tle 4. (M) Illustrated features on boating subjects, pleasure 
or commercial, confined to Pacific Coast backgrounc news 
items, photographs. David Pollock. *ub. 

Rudder, The, 9 Murray St., New York 7. (M-35) Illustrated 


phase of boating, 1500. Boris 


how-to-do-it articles on every 
Photos $5, Puh. 


Lauer-Leonardi. Varying rates. 

Sea, 844 Wall St., Los Angeles 15. (M-25) 
phases of yachting; yachting fiction, humor, and 
verse with a_ yachting touch; photos. H. I 
col, inch, $1-$3, photos, Pub. 

Small Boats, 154 Nassau St., New York 7 (M). Feature 
articles on boating know-how; club and racing news from con- 
centrated boating areas: fiction that can he tied in with 
boating. Special assignments given on specific boating events. 
Howard Sharp. Ic up. 

The Tiller, P. O. Box 731, Newport News, Va. (M-25) Arti- 
cles and stories of interest to boat owners and enthusiasts, 
yacht clubs and members, boat brokers, dealers and disrtib- 
utors, and marine hardware and engine manufacturers and 
distributors. Clarence N. Rogers. No payment. 

Work Boat, The, Queen & Crescent Bldg., 
Illustrated articles on new towhboats, tugboats, etc., 
short fillers on towboat operation, interesting work boats, 
and news items on waterways and coastal work boat activi- 
ties, all with advertising tie-in, mentioning names of manu- 
facturers of engines, equipment, etc. F. H. Titlow. $10 page, 
generally, Acc. 


Ya hting, 205 E. 


Articles on all 
occasionally 
Warren. 50c 


New Orleans 9. 
500-1200; 


(M-50) Factual yacht- 
articles on design, 
verse. 
2c-3c, Pub. 


42nd St., New York. 
ing material, cruise stories, and technical 
riggin, etc., to 3500. Very little fiction; no 
containing unusual yachting features. H. L. Stone. 


ll Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a peasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and-make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 
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The World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St. 


Cleveland 2, Ohio, general publishers, announces a 

as an ars recent change in policy. No unsolicited manuscripts 

ici Milian eee of any kind are now invited. L. C. Zevin is editor. 

FREE! The original staff of Félibuster magazine, Wash- 
e 


the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE ington, D.C.—Warren E. Blanding, editor; Rowena 


1M CONTEST WRITING. _ Apsel, managing editor, and Robert Yampolsky, art 


students are America’s biggest winners. 4 : 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current | Coscfutly to buy the magazine on reasonable terms | | & 
. judging slant, entries that won, com from the controlling stockholders.” Mr. Blanding 
t 


plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses states, “Since we are no longer associated with Fi/z- 


Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover ‘ a 

handling costs buster in any way, I must tell you that we can no i 
ade ; longer be responsible for the continuance of any pol- ’ 

Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! icies inaugurated or commitments made during the 


period of our association, or, naturally, for any future 


ALL AMERICAN SC HOOL policies or commitments.” ° 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept AJ Poetry A Magazine of Verse, 222 E. Erie St., Chi- tl 
cago, has raised its rates to 50 cents a line (runover $i 
lines counted as two) or $5 a page. ts 

MANUSCRIPTS TYPED Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, is reported th 
Prompt, efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy big 
and minor corrections free. 50c—1000 words. h 
Love Story Magazine, 122 E. 42nd St., New York, D 
IRENE HERLOCKER is, we regret to relate, going into an annual. tk 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. E. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R ac 
GHOSTWRITER 
WE SELL RADIO SCRIPTS! Eighteen years experience in mending writing th 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
Both new and established writers find our sales it for you. Reference: Womans WHO’S WHO. ac 
Correspondence réquires return postage. Natalie bz 
service outstanding. We give clients a friendly Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. bl 
editorial help. A new author writes, ‘‘l do thank aa tt 4 HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- ch 
you very much for your corrections and advice. ack heeeiae in 
Your agency is not a school, | know, but you have : 
been one to me, and | have profited by it.” : 
ici “3 A STROKE OF LUCK? w 
Ask for release before submitting scripts. Inter- There's more to successful writing than that, Talent of 
views by appointment only. Phone GR 8608. yales sexv ~y eg ldck am author needs. You de 
ply the service. For complete de- pl 
of 
sti CARLETON, Script Editor HOPE STUART ASSOCIATES sa 
Literary Agency 
ntel Agency 516A Fifth Avenue New York 18, New York 
6606 Sunset Bivd. an 
Hollywood 28, Calif. - 
-addressed stamped 1 a 
POETS: PROGRAM, “Quarterly. 
prizes oetry 00. ontest, etc. ou 
i Iso descripti f HELP YOURSELF HAND- is 
WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! ‘containing PLACES SEND || | >, 
Title : Mag Price KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry a 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 (Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) = 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 Dallas 8, Texas |] 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 pe 
a. | have written and sold the above articl I ik 
in the past 15 years to over 100 FEES FOR VEAR 
i 50, or_ sing sm, ghosting, plots, 
erent national magazines. Monthly. $2 to $M: $3 fl 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB: s 
LY—are featur jay in scores —WRITERS: HERE’ chni —— $1. 
of newsstand publications. = VRITERS: § formulas) 2:00 no 
c. [have developed NEW COMPLETELY pen. | WRITERS: PLOT! (Flot tor 388] | 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 5—WRITERS: LEARN TO ARN} (Advance Orders) 2.50 mis 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 6—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (Advance Orders) 3.00 : 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO MILDRED I. REID 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois cio! 
d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS or 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR hi 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made ORIGIN AL C ARTOONS Mg 
ia. WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- of 
Drawn from your own style of humor or slanted the. 
rite for Terms and for amphlet, itori i we 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." toward editorial requirements. 
WILL H. MURRAY F. C. CUNNINGHAM 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 156 Scott St., N. E. Warren, Ohio 
April 
22 The Author & Journalis: 
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DO 
UNEXPLAINED REJECTIONS 
LEAVE YOU BEWILDERED 
AND MYSTIFIED? 


THE most discouraging part of writing is the 
unexplained rejection slip which does not tell 
the beginner why his story was spurned. 

Editors are busy people. Their business is 
to buy only that material which is instantly 
available or can be made so with a few slight 
changes. They are not literary coaches, but pur- 
chasers of quality merchandise. 

That's where we come in asking to see one 
or two of your rejected stories or novels. We 
want to see if the opening was sufficient to lure 
the reader right into the script with an intriguing 
situation promising lots of excitement, enter- 
tainment or action. How was the dialogue in 
that last reject? Bright and gay and packed 
with the crispness which enables dialogue to 
help carry some of the characterization load? 
Did your story have proper balance? How about 
the plot and counter-plot to sustain suspense? 
Expertly handled throughout? Did your char- 
acters all ring true to their given roles? And 
what about story merchandise? Did your method 
of presentation pack the snap and punch to put 
the story across? Was the handling of the yarn 
adroit and deft or sloppy and draggy? Did the 
background or atmosphere ring true and actually 
blend right into the plot as well as into the 
characters? Did you inject enough little “‘twists’’ 
into the thing to make it demand attention? Or 
did it go around humbly begging for attention? 
And was reader-interest “needled” up enough 
with the tricks of the trade to polish the story 
off in professional style? Did your ending 
deliver the satisfying jolt or induce the smile of 
pleasure which the ‘salable story most always 
offers? Surely, something was radically wrong 
or it wouldn’t have been rejected. 

Many little wrinkles go into the salable story 
and novel. They are mastered only by years 
of painful experience. Sweating it out alone is 
a slow process. 

Our job is to develop new writers. Our task 
is to pass along priceless experience gained from 
25 years of active production of all types of 
short stories and book-lengths. For this we 
charge a small fee of $3.00 per short story or 
novelette to 12,000 words and $5.00 for novels. 
Slick as well as pulp material solicited. If found 
salable, your material is on its way to the most 
likely market. If found unavailable, a constructive 
criticism pointing out in detail the flaws which 
spoil the story or novel is given. 

As soon as we've sold five short stories or 
novelettes or one book-length novel, fees are 
dropped and we work on a straight 10% com- 
mission. 

Why stumble around in the dark losing pre- 
cious time? Why not send us a rejected story 
or two today and let us trace down the defects 
which are holding you back? However, a note 
of warning: If you cannot take straight-from- 
the-shoulder criticism of a highly beneficial nature, 
we're not the agency for you. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 
April, 1947 


The Third Annual 
Regional Writers: Workshop 


The University of Denver 
June 17 - July 18, 1947 


Sessions available as follows: 


General Session 
The Short Story 
The Novel 
Non-Fiction 
The Poem 


Among the distinguished lecturers 
and consultants will be 


Marian Castle 

J. Frank Dobie 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril 
Lorene Pearson 

David Raffelock 

Emily Schossberger 
Virginia Sorensen 
Frank Waters 

Dudley Wynn 


For further information write to 


Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 
Regional Writers’ Workshop 
University of Denver 

Denver 10, Colorado 


UTHOR 
OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book /; 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able ar- 
tists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


Dept. A. 
370-374 DREXEL SUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified oy Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
rapho-analysis in their work, earn substantial 
lees in spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it toadd to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing profit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
Counselors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their 
handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only schoolin world de- 
voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 


less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
handwriting analysis offer, L FREE. Must be 21 or 


over. Address A. 1. G. A.Inc., 132 Neel, Missouri. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast —- Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


CRITICISM REVISION 

Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself . .. help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c 
WRITECRAFT SERVICE 

“hiens || 


Box 202-J 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six munths’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 fo articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
The Author & Journalist 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green treet Wollaston 70, Mass. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 

EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct .tyle, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


Faulty manuscripts 
corrected and put in finished form. Fifteen 
years interviewing, writing, ghosting and re- 
vising of business and general articles, books, 
fact detectives, etc. Correspondence invited. 
WILLIAM P. COLEMAN 
450 Michigan Ave. Paw Paw, Mich. 


This Month, 247 Park Ave.. New York, is suspend- 
ing for a time at least, but may start up again in the 
fall. 

Chimera, A Literary Quarterly, listed in our Verse 
Magazine List at $1 a year, sells for $2. 


i 
CONFESSIONS BY ANANIAS 


By Fairfax Downey 


I got in lots of trouble when I used to tell a whopper. 

My talent ruined me at last. I came an awful cropper. 

But now, it seems, the yarns I told of wildest cate- 
gories 

Would bring me in a handsome check if sold to 
Truthful Stories. 


IT’S EASY! 


Radio needs your scripts, but you must know how to 
write, what to write, and where to sell. Profit by my 
fifteen years professional experience in Hollywood and 
as an Instructor in Radio Writing at Pasadena Junior 
College. No course to buy—just down-to-earth con- 
structive criticism and free instruction that will make 
your radio scripts sell. 

Member of Hollywood Chapter of Radio Writers Guild, 
Radio Directors Guild, and American Federation of 
Radio Actors. 

FEES 


Quarter Hour Scripts (or less) ............ $2.50 


(Return postage must accompany all 
material submitted. ) 


ROBERT CUMMINS 
1557 Casa Grande Pasadena 7, Calif. 


Selling Your Story or Book 
Manuscripts Means Making 
Consistent and Appropriate 
Submissions. 


An agent does this ‘‘leg’’ work for you, tak- 
ing over your worries and reserving your time 
for the writing. 

My sale of NORMAN NYGAARD’S book 
manuscript, DEEP FOREST (REYNAL HITCH- 
COCK, 1947) on sale in book stores this 
month, is only one example. Screen producers 
have been asking to read it and sales of for- 
eign rights are being negotiated. 

Even one sale of a short story may start you 
toward success. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 
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So You Want To Write A Book 


IF YOU HAVE THE IDEA, we will tell you how to start, 
simple and direct. You don’t have to be a college 
graduate. 
OUR PLAN has been successfully used by columnists, 
newspaper men and women, radio and stage personal- 
ities, sports writers, etc. 
SEND ($1.00) Check or Money Order for your copy of 
YOU TOO CAN WRITE A BOOK to 

ETHEL PAIGE 

Authors Representative and Public Relationist 

1687 Broadway, cor. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


COATS-OF-ARMS painted. Hundreds of names on 


file. Inquiry invited. John Mcfie, Ford Rd., 
Garden City, Mich. 


WANT TO SELL TO THE “SLICKS?” 


Good agents tell you PA nad markets.”’ 
Good sense says, “Do it the sure way.” 
Mearaines you want to hit come to your 

oor every week or a  e so you get 


the “feel” of their pub) stuff. 
Write a amateur for 
his prices and listings. 


Jack Watson . . . Sherman, Kansas 


GHOST WRITER 


Formerly of Los Angeles, now in redwoods for the win- 
ter. I am the author of articles and stories in 21 different 
magazines, most of them National. Will help you to sell. 
Postage required for reply, on inquiry, please. Piercy, 
Mendocino County, California. 


THE SURE WAY TO SELL 


Send your material to me first and to the editors 
afterwards. Everything in Literature. Complete 
SONG Service. New Writers receive special at- 
tention. Send material to John J. Payer, Water- 
ford, Conn. (Send a stamped envelope for fur- 
ther information. ) 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000-—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive criticism will 
help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 

We read book-length novels free. Pay the 
express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. * Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
40c per 1000 words 
$1.00 minimum charge 
Address until June 1, 1947 
Box 3054, City Trailer Park, Sarasota, Florida 
Home Address —312 Bartlett St., Muscatine, lowa 


MRS. MILDRED BIGSBY 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin. Ohio 


WRITE — SELL SHORT-SHORTS 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE shows you how to write 
salable short-shorts in less than 15 actual writing min- 
utes. One test will prove to you that it can be done. 
Author was featured in Believe-|t-or-Not. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE if you find that ONE 
DOLLAR A MINUTE can’t help you! 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, postpaid: $1.00. Act now 
and receive FREE collaborative revision certificate. 166 
Short-short markets FREE for your comments about 
ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Box 529 Dept. A. Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 
Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 


ist Hpril, 1947 
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Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 
experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


postcard for 
information— 
FREE. 


CAN HELP YOU! [b= 


To find the best market for your 
work— 


you’re a writer 


TY 

i 

To relieve you of placement \ 
worries— wi 
s 

To give you the advice and criti-]} 2 
cism every writer needs— 50) 
ti 

Full information supplied immediately i 

upon request 

PLé¢ 


C. V. Parkinson : 
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Saunders It. Cummings Literary Agent , 
467-A Independence Bidg., BRIGHTWATERS L. I., ‘ro 
Colorado Springs, Colo. NEW YORK g 
wR 
80 
ov 
m 
At Last... i 
Ne 
waz 
LITERARY HELP 9 |r: 
From a Selling Writer cag 
ec 
ide 
WHO CARSON IS Ure 
AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for WHAT HE OFFERS YOU ~ 
igo Editing, criticism or complete re- for 
vision of your manuscript, as the = 

. . A 
League of Western Writers, Inc. Ting 
National Writers Club. The The only service of its kind to son 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . Woodf endorsement of Jack 
EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- — a Cat 
fessional writing. Books and Complete details in a 3,000-word ff as, 
stories now published in every folder mailed free. vin 
English-speaking nation on earth. Interviews by arrangement only. aare 
fiel 
you 
601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON ,,, Angeles 5, Calif. — 
gele 
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Reputable advertisers of misc products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS, 50c. Camera-Journal- 
ism booklet, 25c. Other Writers’ Books, Sup- 
plies. FREE lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ar- 
kansas. 

WRITERS. See how it’s done. CURRENT MO- 
TION PICTURE SHOOTING SCRIPTS $2.00, 
screen treatments $1.00 postpaid. Complete list 
and exchange plan 25c. Leonard Ryan, 5737 
Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, California. 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE (4th 
Annual)—June 1-4th. Meet eminent editors, au- 
thors, publishers. Autograph parties. 24 awards 
in Literary Contests. Write Secretary Dee 
Woods, 406 So. Carancahua, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8!/ox11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green. Wollaston 70, Mass. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926144 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad. this magazine, page 22. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 

technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 

ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 

Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

PLIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 

extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 

libraries by sending us your research problems! 

Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 

foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 

prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 

INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

TAKE OFF ON THE RIGHT FOOT! Beginning 
writers send 25c for “TIPS” fo‘io. Charles West, 

, P. O. Box 72, Kent, Ohio. 

ARE, unique, unusual, mystifying. money-mak- 

jing, occult, socialistic illustrated book czta- 
logues 10c (refundable). Wilborn, 706-AJ Jud- 
son Rives Bldg., Los Angeles 13. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 

SHEET MUSIC COPY of my own song, “My Home 
in Colorado,” one quarter. Karl Andrus, Saint 
Charles, Michigan. 


DON’T SCATTER YOUR TALENT! Learn the 
field you’ll write best in. ONE DOLLAR saves 
you years, tears, and futile striving. Write for 
Mary Kay Tennison’s Literary Adaptability 
Questionnaire. 601 So. Vermont Ave., Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. Author textbook, MODERN 
WRITERS, price $5.00. 


April, 1947 


SPONSOR—Fifteen years of research and com- 
pilation on largest collection of Americanisms 
and slang in the country completed. Files can 
be typed and ready for publishers within six 
months. Financial assistance needed. Will con- 
sider selling share or partnership. Write C. A. 
Sanders, P. O. Box 1694, Norfolk, Va. 


SHORT-SHORTS! 169 Active Markets. Latest edi- 
tion: 50c, BLUE HILLS PRESS, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

MASSACHUSETTS MAILING for your letters. 
25c each, 5 for dollar. Metz, Y.M.C.A., Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, g radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters. if built 
plausibly! “Handbook Of Emotions,” 50c. Over 
500 reactions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 
164 Cedar Grove, New Bedford, Mass. 


TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 


“KNOW your potentialities— your limitations. 
Detailed character analysis from three lines of 
your handwriting and ture. Send one dol- 
lar and return envelope. LOIS A. ROBSON, 
Grayland, Washington. 


LEARN DEPT. STORE COPYWRIT:NG 


You can already write! Carry on your creative work 
while earning a good salary in the lucrative advertising 
field. Our experts train you to write selling copy and 
prepare a job-getting sample book. Opportunity is 
knocking if you’re trained! Write for details now! 


JOHNS SCHOOL OF COPYWRITING 
Box 777 Palm Springs, Calif. 


TO STAY IN BUSINESS TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 
YOU HAVE 10 SHOW RESULTS! 


_ Twenty-five years is a long span of time. Writers’ Serv- 
ices that have survived for this length of time are very 
few. Many have come and gone in that time. some cut- 
ting a wide swath while they lasted. only to sink into 
obscurity when their bubbles were pricked. 

Neither could I have stayed in business all these years 
if I had not done a good job. I have worked hard and 
conscientiously with my clients, and today I can look back 
over a long record of accomplishment, with my clients in 
virtually all the magazines, on the screen, and between 
book covers. And it is a daily occurrence for me to re- 
ceive such letters as these: 

“Some years ago YOU AND I WROTF AND SOLD a 
Western novel. Since then I have disposed of other West- 
erns, two circulating library novels. and an article or so. 
I now have a script I think ought to sell, but hasn't. Hav- 
ing a great deal of confidence in your judgment and in- 
tegrity, I am sending it to you.”’ (*) 

“I really did get a lot out of my work with you. You 
have an almost uncanny ability to ferret out seemingly 
insignificant things which I would never have seen. I re- 
member one instance when a phrase changed the aspect 
of the entire scene.” (*) 

“You have done all you ever promised you would do for 
me, and your instructions have been most valuable.”’ (*) 

“Yours is the first criticism I ever had which really tells 
me how to remedy the defects. I have paid out a good deal 
of money for criticisms and courses, but I have not had a 
criticism as helpful as the one you have given me.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If YOU are looking for HONEST and COMPETENT help 
pt ps writing problems, write for my 44-page booklet, 
“THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which 
is FREE on request. It gives details of my work with 
writers and my credentials both as an author and a lit- 
erary critic. It contains vital information not obtainable 
elsewhere, designed to protect your pocket book, and de- 
scribes the CRITICIS and SALES SERVICE and the 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which 
you should investigate if you really wish to win literary 
success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


Author “The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘“‘Writing Novels 
to Sell’ ($2.50); ‘‘Land: the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00): 
“Stories You Can 1l’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of 
Spears” ($2.50). etc. 

TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 
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BEGINNERS LUCK? NO—IT’S R.W.I. TRAINING! 


There is no substitute for complete, professional training. The success of our 
students speaks for the thoroughness of our course in 


RADIO WRITING 


$ s $ Larry Jonas: After nine lessons in the R.W.I. elementary course, was 
added to the continuity staff of KPHO, Phoenix. 


THESE ARE George Gourlay: Sold his first play ‘The God in the Machine” to MCA 
BUT for $100.00 before completing the elementary course. 
A Leonard McColl: Is Staff Writer for Canadian Broadcasting Corp. writing 
FEW. a variety of Programs. He is now working on the last lessons of the 
WHO SOLD elementary course. 
WHILE Phyllis George: She is a continuity writer for station WKST (Mutual). 


LEARNING She went to work there on her 14th lesson. 


Marje Blood: First play she submitted was sold to Authors’ Playhouse 
S $ $ of Chicago. This was written while working on her elementary lessons. 


The success of our students has given us the reputation for having 
“THE COURSE THAT REALLY TEACHES” 


R.W.I. gives the complete Radio Writing service. Every type of program broad- 
cast over the air is taught; all assignments and manuscripts receive individual 
criticism, correction and suggestions for improvement of work; market lists are 
furnished the student showing where to sell. 


WRITERS WANTED FOR 1,000 NEW BROADCASTING STATIONS 


Nearly a thousand NEW stations were licensed in the past year. Staff and Free 
Lance writers are in demand. All types of radio scripts are needed. Prepare to 
step into this highly paid profession. Learn how to turn your ideas and plots into 
salable radio programs by this easy, quick home study method. 


WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY. 


RADIO WRITING INSTITUTE 
STUDIO G, BOX 110 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


